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PREFACE 


This book is intended as a manual for the guid- 
ance of the local congregation in its various fune- 
tions. It is not a work on denominational law, 
nor is it intended to be authoritative beyond what 
it shows to be truth. It is rather an attempt to 
set forth the principles of the New Testament on 
the practical working of the local church. Its 
aim is not primarily to teach the doctrine of the 
divine organization of the church, yet it is nec- 
essary to do this briefly to furnish a proper 
foundation for the presentation of the practical 
principles. As a source of truth on the subject, 
I have had regard first to the New Testament, 
which contains more than some have supposed 
on the practise of the local church. I have had 
regard for the practises of the church of God as 
it is now represented apart from humanly organ- 
ized churches. But I have not failed to profit 
by the experience of Christians of the generations 
past as represented in the practises of the differ- 
ent evangelical bodies and in their standard 
works on ecclesiastical law, handbooks and man- 
uals on church practise, and a variety of similar 
works. My aim has been to include in this work 
the best of thosa methods which are harmonious 
with the idea of a divinely organized and gov- 
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erned church and which have been proved to be 
valuable through long experience. 

Since human church organization began to be 
repudiated a generation ago local congregations 
of the church of God have rapidly multiplied 
throughout the world. These have been con- 
fronted with many problems in the course of their 
development both as to their ecclesiastical and 
business affairs. In attempts to meet these prob- 
lems young and inexperienced persons have too 
often introduced practises which were in conflict 
with sound doctrine. The need of a book dealing 
with the principles and practises of the local 
church in the light of the New Testament has 
long been felt. This work is an attempt to supply 
that need. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘Organization of Agen- 
cies for Religious Education’’ was written by my 
wife, Bessie L. Byrum, Professor of Religious 
Education in the Anderson Bible School and Sem- 
inary. I am indebted for valuable suggestions 
and criticisms to EH. A. Reardon, pastor of the 
Church of God in Denver, Colo.; J. A. Morrison, 
professor of Practical Theology, and H. A. Sher- 
wood, professor of Heclesiastical History, both of 
Anderson Bible School and Seminary; F. G. 
Smith, editor of the Gospel Trumpet; A. F. Gray, 
pastor of the Park Place Church of God, Ander- 
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son, Ind.; and C. W. Naylor and R. L. Berry, of 
Anderson, Ind., both of whom are well known as 
writers on religious subjects. All of these have 
read the book in manuscript form. The chapter 
on ‘‘The Legal Tenure of Church Property’’ has 
been submitted for criticism to Judge Diven, of 
Anderson, Ind., who for almost fifty years has 
been a lawyer and judge. 

While writing the following pages I have con- 
stantly trusted the great Head of the Church for 
his help, and it is with a sincere desire that he 
may use them for the advancement of his king- 
dom that this volume is given to the church. 

Russell R. Byrum 
Aug. 3, 1926 
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Problems of the Local Church 


CuaptTer I 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT CHURCH 


That which is proper as to the practises and 
methods of a local congregation must be deter- 
mined in the light of the nature of the local 
church. But the nature of the local congregation 
can be known only through understanding the 
fundamental principles relating to the organiza- 
tion and government of the universal New Testa- 
ment church of which the local church is a part 
and a local, concrete representation. Therefore, 
we must first enquire: 


What Is the Church? 


Meaning of the Term.—The word ‘‘church’’ is, 
in common language, used with a great variety 
of meaning. It is used to designate a Christian 
house of worship; it is used of the people of a 
particular Christian sect; it is applied to a tem- 
porary assembly of religious worshipers; to a 
local congregation of Christians; and to the ag- 
gregate of all Christian people. The latter use 
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of the term is that with which we here have first 
to do. 

The word ‘‘church’’ in the New Testament is 
the rendering of a Greek word, ekklesia, which is 
derived from a word meaning ‘‘called forth’’ or 
‘‘ealled out.’’ Therefore a local church is an 
assembly of people summoned out, a select body 
separated from the mass of the people. Liddell 
and Scott define it as ‘‘an assembly of the citizens 
summoned by the crier, the legislative assembly.’’ 
This was the use of the word ecclesia among the 
early Greeks, where in a free Greek city all who 
had the rights of citizenship were called together 
to transact the public affairs. This word, used 
first to designate a political assembly, was em- 
ployed by Jesus and the New Testament writers 
in a higher, Christian sense to represent the body 
of disciples. And it well fits the purpose. The 
latter part of the term represents them as called, 
which God does, and the first part of it designates 
them as summoned owt of a larger body, which in 
this instance is the world. 

The term ecclesia is used in the New Testament 
both of the entire body of Christians and also of 
the local body in a particular place. Of the one 
hundred and ten times the word is there used in 
the Christian sense, it is employed of the local 
congregation ninety-two times and in the uni- 
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versal sense eighteen times. Jesus said, ‘‘I will 
build my church’’ (Matt. 16:18). Here the singu- 
lar number shows the term is used of the church 
in the universal sense. When in Eph. 5: 25-27 the 
church is represented as the bride of Christ, it is 
evident that one church, which is the universal 
church, is meant. Also, Christ is said to be the 
‘‘head over all things to the church, which is his 
body.’’ This use also is of the universal church. 

The Church Defined.—The universal church, 
then, may be defined as that congregation, assem- 
bly, company, or body which includes all of the 
people of God. It is composed of all Christians, 
who are regarded as one congregation because of 
their being united to Christ, their head, and to 
one another by spiritual ties and all being indwelt 
by the one Spirit of God. It is the aggregate of 
all true Christians, not of all who profess to be 
Christians. The universal church is the family of 
God. He is the Father and the members are the 
children through spiritual birth. 

The church of the New Testament is called the 
‘¢church of God’? (I Cor. 1:2; Gal. 1:13; I Tim. 
3:5) because it is composed of his people. It is 
called the ‘‘church of the Lord’’ (Acts 20: 28, 
A. 8. V.) for the same reason. The local congre- 
gations are called the ‘‘churches of Christ’’ (Rom. 
16:16). Therefore the general church may prop- 
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erly be called the church of Christ, who is its 
builder. Paul called the local congregations 
‘¢churches of the saints’’ (I Cor. 14:33) because 
they were composed of saints. For a similar rea- 
son the designation ‘‘the Christian church”’ is not 
improper. Any of these names may be properly 
used altho ‘‘churech of God is the most common 
Biblical designation. They are all descriptive 
names. 


A Divinely Organized and Governed Church 


The Church Divinely Organized.—That the 
New Testament church is divinely organized is 
one of its chief fundamental principles that must 
ever be kept in view in all intelligent study of its 
practises. The proof that the early church was 
organized is found in the notable words of Jesus, 
“‘T will build my church’’ (Matt. 16:18). To 
build is to organize. In Romans 12 and I Corinth- 
ians 12 the church is represented by the physical 
human body. Individual Christians are repre- 
sented as being workers together and helpers in 
the work of the church as are the eye, the hand, 
or the foot in the human body. In all this the fact 
of the organization of the church is clearly im- 
plied. The church is also represented under the 
figure of a house or building (I Tim. 3:15) in 
which Christians are said to be ‘‘lively stones, .. . 
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built up a spiritual house’’ (I Pet. 2:5). All 
these figures imply organization of the church. 

But the words of Jesus, ‘‘I will build my 
ehurch,’’ teach not merely that the church is or- 
ganized but that it is divinely organized. Many 
churches have been organized by men, but the 
church of the New Testament was divinely organ- 
ized. To organize the church is to place the mem- 
bers and officers and to determine their work. 
God adds the members to his church. ‘‘By one 
Spirit are we all baptized [inducted] into one 
body’’ (I Cor. 12:13). ‘‘But now hath God set the 
members every one of them in the body, as it hath 
pleased him’’ (v.18). God sets the members into 
the church by regenerating them and placing in 
them his Spirit. 

The officers are also divinely appointed and 
qualified by the call of God and his impartation to 
them of spiritual gifts. ‘‘God hath set some in 
the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts 
of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues’’ (I Cor. 12:28). Certain gifts are the 
basis for certain offices in the church. Elders do 
not have gifts because they are elders, but are 
elders because they have gifts constituting them 
such. Therefore only God can constitute one an 
officer in the church. Because members of the 
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church become such through regeneration by the 
power of God, and officers. become such and are 
qualified to function only by divinely given gifts 
of the Spirit, therefore the true church is certainly 
divinely organized. Since this is true of the uni- 
versal church, then it must be true of the local 
church also in the same sense. 

But there is a human aspect of church organi- 
zation in the local congregation. However, it 
does not conflict with the principle of divine or- 
ganization already shown. The human aspect is 
merely a recognition of the divine working. God 
regenerates a man in a local assembly, and the 
assembly merely recognizes the new convert as a 
member of the congregation. Likewise when God 
calls one to the ministry and endows him with 
spiritual gifts, men merely recognize the divine 
call and qualification in their act of ordination of 
him. In all the affairs of the local church it is im- 
portant to beware of allowing the human element 
to trespass on the divine prerogative of church 
organization. To whatever extent a local church 
does so it ceases thereby in that measure to be a 
church of God and becomes a humanly organized 
church. 

The Church Divinely Governed._From the 
very nature of the divine organization of the 
church heretofore described it very naturally fol- 
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lows that the church should be divinely governed. 
The idea of government implies three functions: 
legislative, judicial, and executive. 

As ruler of the church, God has given its laws, 
he judges as to obedience to those laws, and he 
directs and metes out penalty or reward as the 
subjects of his government deserve. Christ is the 
supreme ruler of the true church and is an abso- 
lute monarch as far as the source of authority is 
concerned. He is ‘‘the head over all things to the 
church’? (Eph. 1:22). The prophet Isaiah pre- 
dicted of him, ‘‘The government shall be upon his 
shoulder’’ (Isa. 9:6). Therefore any ruling au- 
thority in the church which does not originate 
with him is a usurped authority. This point is 
important and should be kept in mind. No man 
or body of men may properly make laws for the 
government of the church of God in disregard of 
the law of God in the Bible. 

It is true that Christ, the head of the church, 
died, but also that he rose again and lives today 
to rule his church through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. The divine element is basic in the 
government of the church and any theory of 
church government which disregards it cannot be 
correct. All else must conform to this funda- 
mental idea. 

But any view of the government of the church 
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which stops at this point is incomplete and im- 
practical. There is also a human aspect to the 
government as there is to the organization of the 
church. This is evident from the recognition of 
some persons as rulers of the church. ‘‘Let the 
elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor’’ (I Tim. 5:17). ‘‘Remember them. which 
have the rule over you, who have spoken unto you 
the word of God’’ (Heb. 13:7). ‘‘Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit yourselves: 
for they watch for your souls’? (v.17). Also, the 
elders are said to have the ‘‘oversight’’ of con- 
gregations (Acts 20: 28; I Pet. 5:2). 

The nature of this rule or oversight is implied 
in a considerable measure in the above texts. The 
elders did not make laws for the church, but 
preached to them ‘‘the word of God.’’ They did 
not exercise human authority over the churches, 
but under God’s guidance sought to care for and 
guide them because they must give account to 
God. Whatever authority they had was such as 
God had delegated to them. An illustration of di- 
vine government through men is the sending out 
of Paul and Barnabas as missionaries. ‘‘The Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them... .So 
they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, de- 
parted’’ (Acts 13: 2-4). The Holy Ghost employed 
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human instruments to send them forth. Likewise 
today much of the divine government of the 
church is exercised through men. Just to the ex- 
tent the ministry and church keep filled with the 
Spirit will he rule his church through them. 

The Spirit uses the elders especially through 
whom to rule the church, but he also uses the var- 
ious members and even the whole church in the 
work of government. The sending out of Barnabas 
and Saul was by the elders at Antioch at the di- 
rection of the Spirit. But when a certain member 
of the church at Corinth had sinned, the whole 
congregation were made responsible for the exer- 
cise of discipline. Government by the whole 
church is also implied in the words, ‘‘If he neglect 
to hear the church’’ (Matt. 18:17). Human church 
governments are of four distinct forms: papal, 
episcopal, presbyterial, and congregational. The 
human aspect of divine church government may, 
at times, approximate the external form of any 
one of these, tho fundamentally different. Yet 
no one of them should be allowed to exclude any of 
the others as the Spirit’s mode of operation. 


The Universal and Local Aspects 


The Relation of the Local to the Universal 
Church.—The local church is related to the uni- 
versal church as a part is related to the whole. 
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The universal church is one, of which the local 
churches throughout the world are but parts and 
local exhibitions. The universal church is not 
merely the aggregate of all local churches. Lvery 
saved man is a member of the universal church 
whether or not he is located where he can be a 
member of the local church. Many isolated Chris- 
tians are connected with no local congregation. 
Yet, as certainly as the universal church is di- 
vinely organized and men are divinely inducted 
into it when they are regenerated, membership in 
the local church is unnecessary in order to belong 
to the universal church. An erroneous view is 
held by many at present that the universal church 
is the aggregate of local churches, which are as- 
sumed to be the unit, and that one is not a member 
of the former until he has united with a local con- 
gregation by being baptized and taken into the 
church through a formal process. This theory 
accords with the common idea of human organ- 
ization of the church rather than with the Bibli- 
cal teaching heretofore described. 

But when members of the universal church 
dwell in the same locality they will be very natur- 
ally drawn together for fellowship and worship 
in a local congregation. The Spirit of God in 
them will thus draw them together, unite them, 
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give them gifts as the local body needs, and thus 
bring them into social and organic compact. 

Nature of the Local Church.—The local con- 
gregation then is the local embodiment and 
exhibition of the universal church. It is the 
company of the regenerate persons of a given 
community associated together according to the 
Scriptures for fellowship, worship, and the up- 
building of the kingdom of God. It is not merely 
an association of persons who have joined them- 
selves together for social, benevolent, or even a 
religious purpose. A true local church is divinely 
organized in the sense that it is composed of 
those who are saved, who all have the same 
Spirit, and who are all joined to the living Head 
of the body. Their association and fellowship 
together is on the basis of this spiritual relation- 
ship divinely effected and through the members’ 
recognition, of one another’s being so related. 

It is concerning the local church as thus defined 
that the following pages have to do and not with 
the churches of men. It is in the local church 
that most of the practical problems arise concern- 
ing organization, government, and church busi- 
ness. 


Cuapter II 


THE CONSTITUTION OF A LOCAL 
CONGREGATION 


How does a local congregation come into exist- 
ence? Is it to be ‘‘organized’’? and if so, is its 
organization effected wholly by God or does man 
have a part? If men are responsible for the for- 
mation of new congregations, how and under 
what conditions should a new congregation be 
established? To find the correct answers to these 
and similar questions it is important that we 
review the formation of the local churches of the 
apostolic period as described in the New Testa- 
ment. From these examples may be gathered 
principles which are important to proper present- 
day practise. 


How Local Congregations Originate 

Origin of the Apostolic Churches.—The church 
in Jerusalem was the oldest local Christian con- 
gregation. Its beginning is coincident with the 
full organization of the universal church of God 
on the day of Pentecost. This local church origin- 
ally numbered one hundred and twenty when the 
Holy Spirit was poured out (Acts 1:12-15). To 
these three thousand were added the same day 
and thousands of others later. After the ascension 
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of the Master the original one hundred and 
twenty were drawn together by common interests 
and sympathies and were accustomed to meet for 
fellowship and worship in the upper room where 
abode the apostles. It was an easy step from those 
pre-Pentecostal meetings to the organization of 
the local church in Jerusalem when the Holy 
Spirit came. The elders, who were the apostles 
in this case, were already at hand when the church 
was raised up and very naturally became its spir- 
itual leaders. 

The church in Antioch was originally composed 
of fugitives from Saul’s_ persecution at 
Jerusalem. These very naturally gathered to- 
gether as a local congregation because of common 
interests and experiences. They soon had certain 
elders there, but we are not told how they came 
to be such. 

The church in Rome seems to have been com- 
posed originally of persons who had been con- 
verted to Christianity in other places and later 
went to Rome to live. An example is Aquila 
and Priscilla, who were led to Christ by Paul at 
Corinth (Acts 18: 2), but who later dwelt in Rome 
(Rom. 16:3). Probably many of the converts of 
Paul as well as converts from Jerusalem consti- 
tuted the original congregation at Rome. 
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But the more common method of raising up a 
church in a place was through evangelistic effort 
in that particular place. Churches were thus 
raised up by Paul on his first tour at Antioch in 
Pisidia, at Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. On the 
return Paul and Barnabas ordained elders over 
these churches (Acts 14: 23). This is as much as 
we are told of the organizing of these churches. 
The church at Corinth is a similar example (Acts 
1S cco)e 

In none of these instances do we have any 
account of formal organization, the signing of a 
covenant, the adoption of a constitution, the sub- 
scription to a creed, the incorporation of a church, 
or the constituting of members by men. The 
formation of these churches is in full harmony in 
this respect with other portions of the Scriptures 
which represent the church as divinely organized 
and that this divine organization is merely 
recognized by men. 

Origin of Local Churches Today.—Local 
churches are established today by three different 
methods: 1. By evangelistic effort resulting in 
conversions in an unevangelized region, which 
was the common method in the apostolic period 
as it is today. 2. By Christians moving into a 
community where there is no church and associat- 
ing themselves together for worship, fellowship, 
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and Christian service. This was the method at 
Antioch and Rome. 3. By the division of a church 
in a big city or other large community in order 
to more efficient evangelization. Under proper 
conditions those members of a congregation living 
in a section remote from the place of worship may 
form a new congregation in their more immediate 
locality. - 

The local church is a divinely organized body 
according to I Cor. 12:18, 27, but there is also a 
human phase to the establishment of a local con- 
gregation. Two important principles are essential 
to be observed by men in order to the existence 
of a local congregation. They are the principles 
of association and recognition. In the very nature 
of things these acts do not belong to God, but are 
necessarily human functions. Whether it be 
several new converts in a given community or 
several older Christians who have located in an 
unchurched locality, there can be no local congre- 
gation until they have associated themselves to- 
gether for worship, service, and mutual edifi- 
cation. 

It is true that the Spirit of God who dwells in 
each Christian will cause these Christians to 
desire such association and lead them so to asso- 
ciate themselves, yet it remains for the individu- 
als actually to associate themselves. This asso- 
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ciation of members often comes about very nat- 
urally without any verbal expression of an inten- 
tion to associate on the part of any one. Brethren 
may, however, informally yet definitely express 
their intention thereafter to thus associate them- 
selves for worship. 

The recognition by each person of all other 
persons associating themselves as a local church 
is necessary to the existence and functioning of 
suchachurch. This recognition may be expressed 
in words or not, and if it is expressed verbally it 
may in special instances be expressed formally. 
The question of formal recognition of members 
is deferred for discussion in the next chapter. 

Usually the formation of a new congregation 
is effected by a minister or other spiritual leader 
conducting evangelistic or other religious meet- 
ings in a community. Gradually those who are 
worthy associate themselves together and recog- 
nize one another. They also naturally and gradu- 
ally recognize those who have been divinely gifted 
for and called to such offices as deacons, elders, 
and pastor. Such recognition may be formally 
represented by the laying on of hands and prayer. 


Cooperation in Founding New Congregations 


How Many Congregations in One City? The 
question of the number of congregations that may 
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properly be established in a particular city is 
important in relation to the founding of a new 
one there. Ideally it may be said there should be 
enough congregations in a city to build up the 
kingdom of God there efficiently by bringing the 
gospel and religious worship to all the people. But 
in the practical working out of such a program it 
will soon be discovered that it is unwise to under- 
take the establishing of congregations in very 
many places at one time. In a very small town or 
community one church of God can reach the whole 
community with its influence, but in a large city 
with many thousands of inhabitants, the ultimate 
aim should be to have a congregation, Sunday- 
school, and regular religious services in every 
section. 

The formation of a new congregation in a city 
should be with proper regard for any congrega- 
tion or congregations already existing there. If 
the new congregation is to be formed at the ex- 
pense of an already existing congregation by 
dividing it and drawing away a large proportion 
of its membership, then it is important that those 
responsible for the new congregation consult with 
and have for the new project the endorsement and 
cooperation of the old congregation and its 
pastor. 
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A congregation should not usually be divided 
in order to form another unless the first is strong 
enough in numbers and financial support so that 
after the division is made it can properly support 
a pastor and afford a respectable place of worship. 
The inconsiderate and premature planting of 
numbers of weakly congregations in one city is 
to be avoided as a hindrance to God’s work for 
the reason that because of their weakness in 
finances, fewness of members, and possible rivalry 
between these congregations in their struggle to 
survive, they cannot efficiently promote the king- 
dom of God. 

But even when through evangelistic effort a 
number of persons are converted in a city in 
another section of which there is already a 
struggling congregation, it is not usually well to 
undertake the formation of a second congregation 
and thus have two weak churches neither of which 
is able to fulfil its purpose. In these days of easy 
and rapid transportation it is better that these 
new converts should become members of the 
already-existing church until such time as its 
growth warrants a division. This need not hinder 
evangelistic effort in the section of the city where 
these new converts live or in other sections by way 
of Sunday-schools, prayer-meetings, and series of 
evangelistic meetings. 
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However, it is possible to fail to establish a 
new congregation when it should be done in 
order to the progress of the kingdom of God. No 
selfish interests on the part of the members or 
minister of the existing congregation should cause 
them to oppose the forming of a new church in 
another section. It is not necessary to wait to 
begin the new congregation until the existing 
congregation is so strong that by its division the 
new one can start as a full-fledged, strong con- 
gregation. It is to be expected that a new church 
will be weak at first, but one weak congregation 
in a city will usually be enough. 

Approval of Other Ministers of the Region.— 
Without doubt it is the right of any company of 
Christians anywhere to associate themselves with 
one another as a local congregation. Authoriza- 
tion by no higher clergy or ecclesiastical body is 
essential to its validity as a local church of God. 
Yet this right of independence should not be 
exercised in such a way as to hinder fellowship 
with other congregations and ministers near by. 
Courtesy, brotherly counsel, and cooperation 
should have a large place in undertaking the 
establishment of a church in a region where 
another local church of God exists. 

A minister or body of Christians contemplating 
the establishing of a congregation in a city where 
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one already exists should usually consult with its 
pastor in a brotherly spirit and ascertain if the 
pastor believes another congregation is needed or 
whether the field is already covered, and if it is 
not already covered whether he thinks the time 
is ripe for such an undertaking. It is always a 
mistake to ignore the labors and judgment of a 
faithful pastor who has occupied a field for many 
years. If the old pastor is unwilling to see the 
establishment of a new congregation undertaken 
either because of selfish interest or because he 
sincerely thinks conditions are unfavorable to the 
success of the project, then those contemplating 
it should not proceed further until the other 
ministers of the region have considered the matter 
in council and approved the undertaking. Then 
it may properly be done without the probability 
of strife and loss of fellowship. And fellowship 
and harmony are important. 

No existing congregation or its pastor should 
allow any selfish interests to cause them to oppose 
the establishment of another church in their city 
if it is needed and the time is ripe for its begin- 
ning. Nor should any refuse to continue as mem- 
bers of an established congregation merely be- 
cause of a selfish interest in having a work of 
their own in which they may be prominent. All 
selfish interests should be lost in the high purpose 
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to advance the kingdom of God. Also, if a new 
congregation is established in a city where one 
already exists, there should be no rivalry, but in- 
stead there should be mutual helpfulness. The 
old church should not despise or ignore the new 
one because it is small or undeveloped and the 
new congregation should not be jealous of the su- 
perior strength or development of the older one 
or fail to show proper respect toward it. 


Cuapter III 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE LOCAL 
CONGREGATION 


Conditions of Membership 


Every Christian is a member of the universal 
church but not of every local congregation, nor is 
he necessarily a member of any local church. But 
no one is properly amember of a local congrega- 
tion who is not a member of the universal church. 
The latter is the ground for the former. Properly 
to become a member of a local church of God one 
must first have met those conditions that afford 
membership in the universal church. 

Spiritual Qualifications—Jesus said, ‘‘Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God’’ (John 3:3). To be in the kingdom of 
God is to be in the church of God. Therefore only 
the regenerated are in any sense members of the 
universal church. The church is the family of 
God, and only those who have been born of the 
Spirit of God are in that family. And only those 
who have repented of sin and believed on Christ 
for pardon can be regenerated. After one has be- 
come a member of the church in this way he can 
remain such only by maintaining holiness of life. 
As soon as one falls into sin he thereby ceases to 
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be a member of the universal church. Baptism in 
water is not essential to the obtaining of mem- 
bership in either the universal church or the local 
church, but for those enlightened as to the divine 
requirement and having opportunity it is neces- 
sary in order to retain membership in the true 
church of God. 

Principle of Recognition.—That the foregoing 
conditions for membership in the universal church 
do not afford membership in a local church is evi- 
dent from the fact that persons who have met 
those conditions may have no knowledge of the 
existence of a local church of God and there may 
be none in their community of which they might 
be members. The constituting of the pardoned 
sinner a member of the universal church is wholly 
a divine act. But there is a human aspect to the 
attainment of membership in the local church. 
What, then, is the human function in relation to 
membership in the local church? It cannot be 
such as to exclude the principle of divine organi- 
zation which has heretofore been shown to be a 
clear truth of the Scriptures. Men’s part in church 
organization is to give recognition to the divine 
working. 

All the regenerated and only the regenerated of 
a particular community are properly members of 
the local congregation. Normally the recognized 
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membership of the local congregation is identical 
with the number of the saved in a particular lo- 
cality. But because of human fallibility, either on 
the part of the individual in regard to his duty of 
associating himself with the local church or on 
the part of the congregation in discerning who are 
saved and who are not, error is possible even in 
the most spiritual church. Ananias and Sapphira 
were recognized for a time by the church at Jeru- 
salem, Simon the Sorcerer by the church at Sama- 
ria, the incestuous person at Corinth, and Diotre- 
phes in another place. It was only as their un- 
worthiness as church members became known that 
they ceased to be counted members of those con- 
gregations. 

It is because of the social aspect of the local 
church that the principle of recognition must en- 
ter into the attainment of membership therein. 
We who is to be recognized by a congregation as 
one of its members must first have intentions of 
associating himself with it. If a person does not 
intend to associate himself with a local church as 
one of its members, his being saved, living in the 
community, or even his being regarded as a mem- 
ber does not make him such. He may decide to 
worship with a local church of God near by, or it 
is possible that through lack of knowledge of 
God’s will he may join the Roman Catholic 
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Church, in neither of which cases would be a mem- 
ber of that first local church which may have 
recognized him. 

The first step necessary in a Christian’s becom- 
ing a member of a local church of God is his rec- 
ognition of it as such and his definitely associating 
himself with it or purposing to do so. Then it is 
necessary that that local church recognize or re- 
ceive him as one of its members. But there is a 
possibility of a local church failing to accept one 
whom God has accepted and desires to be one of 
them. In such a case the person would not be a 
member until the Eyer peatiay had seen and cor- 
rected its error. 

In view of the foregoing conditions for member- 
ship in the local church, its members must be 
known fairly definitely to each other as such. 
There is no ground in the New Testament, how- 
ever, for supposing the apostolic churches accep- 
ted members by any formal process or official act. 
Baptism served that purpose in some instances as 
it does today, but baptism was rather the recog- 
nition of one as a member of the universal church 
by one of the ministers performing the rite. 
Philip did not receive the Ethiopian into any 
local church when he immersed him. There is 
great disadvantage in a formal recognition of 
members because of the necessity of a formal 
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withdrawal of recognition when a member falls 
into sin, else an artificial membership will result. 
Such an artificial membership has almost invari- 
ably resulted where formal acceptance of members 
has been practised. 

If one is once formally accepted as a member, 
fellowship can properly be formally withdrawn 
only when open sin is committed by that member, 
even tho that one has ceased to count himself 
as being in favor with God. If the obtaining of 
salvation is a necessary ground for recognition of 
one as a member of the local church, the retaining 
of salvation is a proper ground for continuing to 
recognize him, and when he loses salvation he 
should no longer be counted a member. With the 
principle of divine organization of the church, 
according to which men do not constitute others 
members of the church but only recognize those 
whom God has constituted such, it is inconsistent 
to continue to recognize one who has ceased to 
serve God. 

Believers in the divine organization of the 
church, in conformity with what appears to have 
been the apostolic practise, informally recognize 
as members those who appear to be accepted of 
God and who associate themselves with that par- 
ticular local church. If the same individual sins 
and ceases to profess to be in favor with God, he 
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is no longer counted asa member. This naturally 
makes for a holy local church as certainly as form- 
al acceptance of members makes for a worldly, 
unspiritual congregation. Such an artificial, un- 
spiritual membership makes endless trouble for a 
pastor who tries to promote holiness. 

Informal recognition of members is sufficient to 
a reasonable definiteness of membership. The 
membership of the church at Jerusalem was suf- 
ficiently definite to elect a financial committee 
(Acts 6). Therefore, a list of members of the local 
church may be written. But it cannot properly 
be more definite than is the recognition of mem- 
bers and properly must be changed constantly as 
the status of the members changes. Such a list 
may very easily become artificial. 


Rights of Members 


Every person who is properly a member of a 
local church is entitled to all of its privileges, in- 
cluding attendance at its meetings; the fellowship 
and watch-care of the members; participation in 
its ordinances; eligibility, if qualified, to all offices 
of the church and its agencies; and an equal voice 
on all questions before the church for its decision, 
which includes the right to vote. The right to 
vote in the business sessions of the church, how- 
ever, may properly be limited by the by-laws to 
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persons of legal or other suitable age, or the fran- 
chise may be restricted by the by-laws in other 
respects. 

Right of Majority Rule—In ecclesiastical af- 
fairs usually, and always in the business of the 
church, the decision of the majority should be ac- 
cepted by all as the guide of the church. But if in 
a spiritual matter, such as the choice of a pastor, 
it should happen that all the spiritual leaders are 
on the side of the minority, then great deference 
should be had for their views by the majority 
opposed to them. Ordinarily, however, those in 
the minority should humbly submit to a majority 
decision, even tho it seems unwise and harm- 
ful. Whether it be the choice or dismissal of a 
pastor or about a business project, the minority 
should not revolt and divide the church. It is 
reasonable that the minority submit to the judg- 
ment of the majority, and only as this principle is 
observed can any organized body continue to exist 
whether it is ecclesiastical, civil, or commercial. 
Too often the harmony of a church is destroyed 
and it is possibly permanently ruptured because 
of the unreasonableness of a contentious minority. 

Yet in important matters such as the choice of a 
pastor or the building of an expensive house of 
worship which will burden the congregation with 
a large debt for years and which will require the 
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cooperation of all, it is very unwise for the major- 
ity to disregard the wishes of a considerable min- 
ority. It is better to find another pastor on whom 
all or almost all can agree and wiser to construct 
a less expensive building. Or sometimes by wait- 
ing awhile the minds of some will change so as to 
make for agreement. If each has a desire to agree 
and to cooperate with all others, a way will us- 
ually be found to carry out the project if a little 
time is taken. 

However, it is important that the unity of the 
Spirit be preserved even at the expense of the 
rights of the majority. All members of a church 
cannot be expected to think alike, but they can 
all love alike; and under normal conditions the 
majority vote is of value especially in determining 
what is the mind of the Spirit expressed through 
the united membership of the church, and not to 
prove who may have their own way and ‘‘rule’’ in 
arrogant dominion over others. An inconsiderate 
majority, determined to rule by mere force of 
numbers, and a peevish, vindictive minority, 
should, neither of them, be given any place in a 
church of God. Rather there should be a spirit of 
submission, Christian charity, and brotherly co- 
operation, which will glorify God and promote 
his kingdom. 

Rights of the Minority—Any member has an 
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indisputable right to vote with the minority on 
any question and to express himself freely con- 
cerning his views if he does so in charity and with 
proper respect for his brethren. Nor should he be 
despised or deprived of any right as a member for 
such expression but rather respected for his loyal- 
ty to his convictions. When a decision has been 
made by a vote of the church, those who find them- 
selves in the minority should ordinarily quietly 
submit and if possible cooperate heartily in the 
matter voted for, but if their convictions are 
strong and they sincerely believe an error is being 
made they may endeavor to obtain a reversal of 
the decision if they do so in charity, with consid- 
eration, and in a manner that will not divide the 
church or in any way hinder its progress. Nor 
should they be disfellowshiped for following such 
acourse. Yet the minority should ordinarily sub- 
mit to the majority, unless the majority compels 
them to violate their consciences, in which case 
congregational unity is sacrificed. 

Right to Personal Convictions.—Do all who are 
saved, sanctified, and spiritual believe alike in 
matters of doctrine and practise? If one finds him- 
self differing from his brethren in his understand- 
ing of doctrine what should be his attitude toward 
them? Also, what should be the attitude of min- 
isters or of the church toward one who holds views 
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different from those of the church? Under what 
circumstances should such a person be cut off from 
the church? These are all practical questions 
which frequently arise and they may become of 
vital importance to any member at any time. 

Evidently God has revealed the truth which is 
necessary to our salvation in the Scriptures. The 
Bible is the proper standard for religious belief 
for all. Moreover, God has given the various 
classes of ministers to teach his Word ‘‘till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ’’ (Eph. 4:13). The truth we know we know 
alike. What is truth to one is truth to all others 
whether they know it as such or not. Differences 
in religious views then must necessarily be the re- 
sult of a lack of knowledge on the part of some 
one. 

As stated by the foregoing Scripture quotation, 
God wills that his people know the truth and be- 
lieve alike. But except in extraordinary cases he 
does not reveal the truth through supernatural 
visions, etc., independently of the constitution of 
the laws governing the human mind. 

While Christian truth cannot be known except 
by the help of the Spirit of God, who guides into 
all truth, yet the Spirit operates in conformity 
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with the constitution of the mind and not inde- 
pendently of natural laws governing the mind. 
For this reason a knowledge of the truth is at- 
tained gradually; therefore it cannot be an im- 
mediate consequence of being saved and sancti- 
fied. This is also in accord with the words of 
Paul already quoted. Moreover, because truth is 
so many sided and infinite in breadth and depth, 
no one can ever hope to have perfect knowledge 
of religious truth in all its aspects and details. 
Because all men’s knowledge of divine truth is 
only partial it is unreasonable to expect that all 
Christians should ever see alike in every detail. 
Kven in the apostolic church and among leading 
apostles such as Paul, Barnabas, and Peter, there 
were differences of understanding at different 
times. But these were not then and need not be 
today such as to cause divisions among God’s 
people. 

On points of theology that are speculative in 
their nature and concerning which the Scriptures 
are not definite, also in the interpretation of ob- 
scure texts of the Bible, no one need feel obligated 
to agree with his brethren, as on such points there 
is always more or less variation of views and no 
one should pretend to have more than a personal 
opinion from which others may reasonably differ. 

But what shall one do if he finds himself hold- 
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ing a position contrary to his brethren relative to 
a point of doctrine that is commonly regarded as 
vital and clearly taught in the Scriptures, such for 
example as the correct form of water baptism? 
He should not profess for the sake of harmony to 
believe contrary to what the facts seem to him to 
require. To do so would be hypocrisy. One’s real 
belief is determined by his apprehension of facts 
and is not directly determined by his volition. 
But one is responsible to hold the right attitude 
in those things which are matters of volition. 
He can refrawm from making strife and division in 
the church. He need not teach his peculiar views. 
He has no right to disturb the church with weari- 
some, profitless discussion. He should even refrain 
from expressing his views to many individuals, 
thus shaking their confidence in him. He may 
properly submit his views to a few able brethren 
for their consideration and criticism. If his views 
are correct they will probably accept them sooner 
or later. If his peculiar views are right those 
views will not suffer from this delay in teaching 
them publicly. 

But these peculiar views are probably erroneous 
if wise brethren cannot accept them. One may 
rather distrust his own thinking than to assume 
he is so much wiser than all his brethren. He who 
finds himself at variance with the ministry gener- 
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ally on important points of doctrine is not neces- 
sarily culpable, but is unfortunate and in an un- 
enviable position. He needs to be very humble 
and regard the exhortation of Peter, ‘‘be subject 
one to another,’’ and to heed the words of Paul 
that ‘‘a bishop must be... not self willed.’’ To be 
stubborn and separate oneself from God’s church 
because one’s peculiar teachings are rejected is 
very wrong and contrary to God’s Word. 

The question for consideration here is not mere- 
ly nor especially how heretics shall be dealt with. 
A clear distinction should be made between a her- 
etic, which in the Biblical use of the term means 
a factious person or division-maker, and one who 
sincerely holds religious views differing from his 
brethren yet is submissive to them in not attemp- 
ting to force his views.on the church. The Scrip- 
tures state clearly what is to be done with one who 
makes division in the church. ‘‘A man that is a 
heretic (‘a factious man,’ A. 8S. V.) after the first 
_ and second admonition reject’’ (Tit. 3:10). Such 
a course is necessary in order to save the church. 
But this drastic measure should be taken only 
when necessary. In other words, one should not 
be assumed to be a factious person because he 
holds religious views different from his brethren, 
if he does not actually do that which makes for 
division and strife. 
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If because of lack of understanding or because 
of a different understanding of the facts a brother 
. should find himself unable to hold the views com- 

monly held by the church, yet that brother has the 
disposition of loyalty and harmony because of 
which he refrains from contention, then the 
church should not reject him or withhold fellow- 
ship from him even tho they disapprove of his 
views. God disapproves of those who are conten- 
tious and make division among his people; there- 
fore we should do so. But God does not reject one 
who has merely erred in his thinking, and neither 
should we reject such a one. Such a person may 
be very certain his views are correct and sincerely 
hold tenaciously to them. We should not too 
hastily assume that this attitude is stubbornness 
or evidence that he has a ‘‘bad spirit’’ or is ‘‘of 
the devil.’’ Self-defense is very human, and if we 
take a harsh, driving attitude toward one differ- 
ing from us doctrinally we may tempt him to take 
a contentious attitude which he would not take 
if dealt with in a more brotherly manner. A 
brotherly attitude is important in our dealings 
with such persons if we are to avoid much loss to 
the cause of God. 

Duties of Members 

To Maintain Holiness of Life.—It is the duty of 

every member of the local church to maintain holi- 
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ness of life both for the glory of God and that 
the good name of the church which has extended 
its fellowship to him shall not be injured. He 
should keep himself from every appearance of 
evil. In his business he should be honest. In his 
social life and amusements, temperate and sober. 
In his prayer life he should be earnest and con- 
stant. In all things he should seek to conform his 
life to the Word of God. 

To Share in the Work of the Church.—It is his 
duty to attend the services of the church as reg- 
ularly as is reasonably possible and eagerly to per- 
form the part there that is rightly his. It is his 
duty also to give of his money to the support of 
the church. This includes giving to the finan- 
cial support of the pastor, paying for and main- 
taining a place of worship, and contributing to the 
different benevolent phases of the church, both 
local and general. He should give a definite pro- 
portion of his income which should be according 
to his ability and to the point of personal sacrifice. 

It is his duty to share in the organized work of 
the church according to his ability and opportu- 
nity. He should be open to every opportunity to 
fill a place of usefulness in its work and should 
seek to fill the place he is best suited to fill. 


CuaptTer IV 
Officers of the Local Church 


The officers of the church are of several 
classes having various functions, of different 
grades, and that are designated by different terms 
even for the same office in some instances. They 
are represented in Eph. 4: 8-13 as being apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. In 
Phil. 1: 1 two others are added—bishops and dea- 
cons. And in Titus 1:5 elders are mentioned. 
These officers when considered locally may be 
classified as (1) special, and (2) regular. 

The special officers are not essential to the 
proper organization of a local church altho 
they may fill places in it. They are apostles, 
prophets, and evangelists. Apostles, in the pri- 
mary sense of the term, ceased with the first cen- 
tury. The office was temporary. It included the 
twelve chosen by Jesus to carry his gospel to the 
twelve tribes of Israel and Paul, who was espe- 
cially sent to represent Christianity to the Gen- 
tiles. It is commonly understood Matthias prop- 
erly succeeded Judas Iscariot. They were the orig- 
inal apostles to all the world and ages. It is only in 
a lower use of the term that ministers who first 
earry the gospel to a particular non-Christian 
nation are called apostles to that people. Proph- 
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ets are those who speak God’s message to men 
under special inspiration. They exist today, but 
they are not needed in the same measure now as 
before the completion of the writing of God’s 
permanent revelation to men, the Scriptures. 
However, prophecy in the sense of preaching is 
common to all ministers. Evangelists are itiner- 
ant ministers or missionaries such as Apollos, 
Timothy, Titus, Silas and Philip, who tho with- 
out a permanent local charge yet were ordained 
to preach. They made temporary visits to the 
churches on their preaching tours and engaged in 
the establishment of new congregations. 

The ordinary or regular officers are those who 
are permanent in the local church and necessary 
to its proper organization. They are variously 
designated as elders, bishops, pastors, and dea- 
cons. The first three terms relate to the same 
office. The elders of Acts 20:17 are in verse 28 
represented as being also pastors or shepherds and 
bishops or overseers. Also in Titus 1: 5-7 ‘‘bish- 
op’’ and ‘‘elder’’ are used interchangeably. ‘‘EI- 
der’’ is used to represent the grade of dignity of 
the office; and ‘‘bishop,’’ meaning overseer, and 
pastor, meaning shepherd, designate two of its 
functions. 

That there are but two grades of the officers of 
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the church is evident from the fact that the quali- 
fications and duties of only two—elders and dea- 
cons—are described in the New Testament as of- 
ficers in the local church (see I Tim. 3:1-13). 
This view is opposed (1) by the Roman Church in 
which three orders of clergy are recognized— 
bishops, priests, and deacons, all subordinate to 
the pope, (2) by the Episcopal Church, which 
tho it denies the supremacy of the pope yet has 
three orders of clergy, (3) by the Presbyterian 
Church, which distinguishes between the presby- 
ter and ruling elder as to grade, regarding the 
latter as a lay officer, not clerical. 


Elders of a Congregation 

Elders Divinely Constituted.—The first preach- 
ers of the gospel were divinely called and qualified 
for their sacred task (Mark 3:14). This was true 
also of the apostle Paul (Gal. 1:1). All true 
preachers of the gospel are likewise appointed of 
God. ‘‘God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues’’ (I Cor. 12: 
28). This twelfth chapter throughout teaches 
that men do their particular work in the church 
because of spiritual gifts which they have re- 
ceived of God. Elders are such because God has 
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imparted to them gifts which constitute them 
such. Because it is through endowment with spir- 
itual gifts that men are made elders, therefore 
only God can constitute one an elder. 

With such a view of the nature of elders and the 
mode of their constitution it is evident that no 
man or body of men, notwithstanding claims of 
apostolic succession, can make one an elder 
through any process. Men can only recognize 
what God has done in calling and qualifying an- 
other for the ministry. This is what is done and 
all that is properly done in the act of formal ordi- 
nation. Men may also properly, under divine di- 
rection, appoint one thus already constituted to 
a particular task, as in the choice of a ‘‘pastor’’ 
for a particular congregation or in the appoint- 
ment of one as a missionary toa foreign land. 

A Plural Eldership.—The number of elders in 
each church is not stated in the Scriptures, but 
that there were several in the larger congrega- 
tions, which constituted the presbytery there, is 
certain. The ‘‘elders’’ of the church at Ephesus 
are mentioned in Acts 20:17. The Philippian 
church is represented as having ‘‘bishops’’ (Phil. 
1:1). Paul and Barnabas ‘‘ordained... elders in 
every church.’’ Titus was left in Crete that he 
might ‘‘ordain elders in every city.’’ The sick are 
to ‘‘call for the elders of the church’’ (James 5: 
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14). From these and similar statements of the 
Scriptures it is evident a plurality of elders ex- 
isted in many of the churches if not in all. It is 
even doubtful if there is record of a single church 
with but one elder. It has been inferred that the 
‘‘angel’’ of each of the seven churches of Asia is 
evidence they had a single elder but the meaning 
of this term is uncertain. The ‘‘angel’’ here may 
mean simply the presiding officer among the pres- 
byters. The church fathers of the second century 
mention a plural eldership in the local churches. 

The number of elders in a single congregation 
will vary according to the size of the local church. 
A large church will usually have a larger number 
than a small one. But because they become elders 
through divine appointment and qualification the 
church does not have the responsibility of regulat- 
ing their number. No constituting of an artificial 
eldership is desirable. Yet tho they are di- 
vinely constituted elders, their relation as such to 
_a particular church is dependent on their associ- 
ating with it as elders and its recognition of them 
as such. This recognition may be given by an act 
of ordination, a formal vote, or by informal assent. 
Without some action one cannot properly func- 
tion as an elder of a local church. 

One Elder, ‘‘the Pastor.’’—The idea of a plural 
eldership leads to the question concerning the pro- 
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priety of recognizing one person as ‘‘the pastor.”’ 
In the second century according to the early 
church fathers, the elders or presbyters of a local 
church appointed one of their number to preside 
over them and the congregation. However, he was 
only first among equals. The ‘‘angels’’ of the 
churches of Asia were probably such presiding 
officers. Probably the apostolic churches had no 
single ‘‘pastor’’ in the modern sense. Possibly 
their conditions were such that they did not have 
the same need for a single special pastor as seems 
to be demanded by modern conditions. 

An elder today employed by a commercial or 
industrial concern is limited in his opportunities 
to render regular service to the church. Therefore 
for economic reasons usually a church today can 
have but one elder to give his entire time to its 
service. Most congregations find it an advantage 
to give financial support to one elder that he may 
give himself to its care. Even when the support 
of more than one is possible and two or more are 
needed to do the work, it has usually been found 
to be an advantage for one to have general charge 
of the work of the congregation and to preside in 
its meetings. This makes for efficiency and in- 
sures to a great extent against neglect of impor- 
tant work. Neither are the statements of the Bi- 
ble anywhere opposed to such a practise. Such ree- 
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ognition of one elder as special pastor is in full 
harmony with the principle of divine church gov- 
ernment. It simply allows him a larger measure 
of opportunity to do the very work for which God 
has called and qualified him. 

But the recognition of one elder as special pas- 
tor should not be allowed to exclude or hinder the 
proper functioning of other elders. The Baptist 
churches of the seventeenth century recognized a 
plural eldership, but they no longer do so. One of 
their most respected writers of recent years, 
H. Harvey, has well said in favor of a plural el- 
dership, ‘‘There is serious reason to doubt whether 
an institution which rests on what seems the uni- 
form example of the apostles can rightly be set 
aside; as also whether, in the absence of such a 
guiding and conserving body within it, our church 
crganization is not essentially weakened, alike in 
purity and power of church life and in the wisdom 
and steadiness of its evangelizing efforts. Cer- 
tainly, a permanent presbytery within the church, 
embodying its best experience and intelligence, 
and especially set apart to conserve its spiritual 
interests, would seem adapted both to give steadi- 
ness to its operations and maintain uninterrupted 
its worship and ordinances amidst pastoral 
changes, and to accomplish, far more perfectly 
than is possible under a single pastor, the spiritual 
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oversight in visitation from house to house and 
the prompt, intelligent, and effective administra- 
tion of discipline. ’’ 

The attitude of the elders and pastor should be 
one of mutual brotherly cooperation and helpful- 
ness. They should never hold a domineering, 
bossing attitude over him, nor by ‘‘holding a club 
over him’’ endeavor to deter him from doing what 
they consider is in disregard of their prerogatives. 
On the other hand the pastor should frequently 
consult with the elders both individually and to- 
gether. He should not ignore them or disregard 
their judgment. One of the surest ways of pre- 
serving harmony in a church is for the pastor and 
elders or spiritual leaders always to be in agree- 
ment on every problem that arises. Frequent con- 
ferences together are important to such agree- 
ment. If the congregation knows the elders and 
pastor have discussed together and agreed on a 
matter the church will usually be inclined to trust 
their judgment. Those to be advised with by the 
pastor for the purpose of harmony are the spir- 
itual leaders especially. They may be the Sunday- 
school workers principally in some cases, and not 
usually thought of as being elders. On the other 
hand it may sometime happen that ministers may 
locate in a place for secular work or for evangel- 
istic work elsewhere and not have any special 
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responsibility or leadership in the congregation 
there, in which case consultation with them by the 
pastor would be less important. 

Duties of Elders—The elders are responsible 
for the spiritual oversight and government of the 
church. This is implied in the various names of 
the office. Bishop, from the Greek, means one who 
has the oversight, an overseer. Elder, originally 
derived from the Jews, signifies a spiritual ruler. 
Pastor, meaning shepherd, is one who guides, 
feeds, and protects a flock. The ruling function of 
elders is specifically mentioned in allusions to 
their work. ‘‘Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves: for they watch for 
your souls, as they that must give account’’ (Heb. 
13:17). ‘‘Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor’’ (I Tim. 5:17). ‘‘Feed 
the flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly 
ae neither as being lords over God’s heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock’’ (I Pet. 5: 2-4). 

These texts clearly teach elders are given au- 
thority from God to govern his people, but their 
rule is not an arbitrary rule guided by selfish in- 
terests. Rather is it of the nature of brotherly 
care and helpfulness. They are the leaders of the 
congregation in all its affairs, along with the spe- 
cial pastor. Boards of trustees and so-called 
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boards of deacons should not be allowed to usurp 
the place properly belonging to the elders. All 
such elected boards are to be guided by the con- 
gregation rather than to guide it. 

The elders are also preachers of the Word of 
God. One of their qualifications is ‘‘apt to teach’’; 
they are to be ‘‘able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers.’’ In ad- 
dressing the elders at Ephesus, Paul cites his 
teaching ‘‘publicly, and from house to house”’ as 
an example for them to follow. Elders are also to 
pray for the sick (James 5: 14), baptize believers, 
administer the Lord’s Supper, visit the members, 
and otherwise labor in the ministry along with the 
special pastor. 

The elders of the New Testament are not to be 
confused with the ‘‘ruling elders’’ of the Presby- 
terian Church. The latter are a body of laymen 
presided over by the pastor and together with him 
have the spiritual oversight of the congregation. 
They have no authority to preach or administer 
the ordinances. It has been supposed scriptural 
support is found for such a class of church officers 
in the expression ‘‘he that ruleth’’ in Rom. 12:8 
and in the word ‘‘governments’’ in I Cor. 12: 28. 
But ruling and governing in these texts are funce- 
tions corresponding to certain gifts. If there is to 
be a distinct office corresponding to the gift of 
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government why should there not be distinct 
classes of officers corresponding to all the other 
gifts? Evidently this would be going too far. The 
New Testament knows no such distinction of 
classes of elders as ruling elders and preaching 
elders. The same class both rules and labors in 
word and doctrine. However, individual elders 
may differ in this or other respects from each 
ether according to their varying gifts. One qual- 
ification of an elder is that he be ‘‘apt to teach,’’ 
and ‘‘them which have the rule over you’’ are the 
same as those ‘‘who have spoken unto you the 
word of God’’ (Heb. 13:7). 

But tho all elders are of the same grade as 
to office, they are not of the same grade as to 
ability in the ministry. Some have much greater 
endowments of natural and spiritual gifts than 
do others. One may be eminent in the exercise of 
one gift but so deficient in others as to be unsatis- 
factory in general except to labor with others. 
It is for this as well as for other reasons that 
some truly divinely called and qualified elders 
should not be accepted as regular pastors or evan- 
gelists. Their abilities are not such as to justify 
a congregation in supporting them financially for 
spiritual work. The fact that one is not able to 
command such support does not mean he is divine- 
ly called as an elder. Every man should find his 
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place in the body and not assume his call is neces- 
sarily to the regular ministry. 


Deacons of a Church 


In addition to elders the other of the two classes 
of church officers is deacons. That deacons con- 
stitute a distinct class of church officers is evident 
from Phil. 1:1 and I Tim. 3:1-13. That the office 
is distinct has been commonly allowed by Chris- 
tians, but there has been no general agreement as 
to what is the nature and work of the office of dea- 
con. The Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches 
have regarded deacons as the lowest of their 
threefold order of the ministry, and made them 
spiritual officers with power to preach and to 
baptize. Other leading Protestant bodies, proba- 
bly because of their revolt from the idea of a 
higher order of clergy, came to allow only one 
class of spiritual officers in the church. There- 
fore they have commonly held that deacons are 
not clerical but lay officers whose business is not 
spiritual service but attending to the material and 
secular interests of the church. However, some 
very learned and respected writers of these bodies 
have varied from the common position by affirm- 
ing that work of a deacon is spiritual. Dr. A. H. 
Strong regards deacons as the pastors’ helpers in 
both spiritual and temporal things. Among Chris- 
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tians not associated with these humanly organized 
churches the foregoing facts have led to confu- 
sion concerning the deacon’s work. 

Nature of the Office—One method by which we 
may know the nature of the office is by learning 
the meaning of the word for deacon in the orig- 
inal. The word deacon occurs five times in the 
English New Testament (Phil. 1:1; I Tim. 3:8, 
10, 12, 13). It is merely the Greek word angli- 
cized. But this same Greek word is used in the 
Greek text in its various noun or verb forms sev- 
enty-one times. To trace its usage in these places 
is another method of learning the sense of the 
term and the nature of the office of a deacon. It 
is often translated ‘‘minister’’ and ‘‘to minister.’’ 
It is a word of broad significance and may include 
any sort of ministering. It is used of ministry of 
the gospel, and even of Christ it is said that he 
‘came not to be ministered unto, but to mamster.’’ 

In each of the seventy-one instances of its oc- 
currence in the New Testament the idea is the 
same; it is that of service, help, subordination, 
and it never has any other meaning. The verb 
form in classical usage always means, according 
to Liddell and Scott, ‘‘to wait on, serve, do ser- 
vice.’? It is used of serving food at the table as 
the English word serve is so used, and it is as 
broad in meaning as this English word. There- 
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fore it cannot be properly said the idea of service 
in the word is evidence that the deacon of the 
church was originally appointed to serve tables, 
nor that he is to minister in temporal things. The 
word carries with it the idea of service, help, and 
subordination. 

The deacon is then the subordinate and helper 
of the pastors or elders in their service to the 
church. Those who served these elders by assist- 
ing them in their work were called deacons or 
helpers. The term ‘‘helps”’ in the list of spiritual 
gifts in I Cor. 12:28 is a good representation of 
the functions of the office of deacon. Deacons are 
ecclesiastical officers and are not to be compared 
with business committees and boards of trustees 
whose duties are entirely secular. Deacons are 
divinely called and qualified church officers. They 
are frequently known today as ‘‘ gospel workers.’’ 
The list of qualifications proves nothing as to the 
nature of the deacons’ office. If it had any bear- 
ing it would be that their work is similar to that 
of the elder. 

Not Financial Officers or Trustees.—It has been 
assumed by many of those who hold that deacons 
are financial and business officers of the church, 
that the committee of seven men appointed by the 
church at Jerusalem to distribute food to the poor 
(Acts 6:1-6) were a ‘‘board of deacons.’? But 
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they are nowhere im the Bible called deacons. They 
are here called ‘‘seven men’’ with certain tempo- 
ral work to perform. About twenty-five years 
after, when the office of deacon was common in 
the churches, Luke refers to them as ‘‘the seven’’ 
and not as deacons, as one would expect him to do 
if they had been such. They were merely a busi- 
ness committee appointed to supply a temporary 
need. Some of them may have been merely de- 
vout, dependable laymen. Two of them, Stephen 
and Philip, became two of the most powerful 
preachers of the early church, and there is no 
proof they were not able preachers when ap- 
pointed on this committee. One early church 
writer states they were all seven of the Seventy, 
therefore were all elders. Some of them, apart 
from their election on this committee, may have 
been divinely called and gifted deacons in the 
sense of being helpers of the elders. 

Their Appointment to Particular Work.—Dea- 
cons, like elders, are divinely constituted such by 
the call of God and the impartation to them of 
spiritual gifts. Therefore they are not constituted 
such by election of the church. With the lack of 
any ground for believing the ‘‘seven’’ were dea- 
cons, there is no Scriptural support for a ‘‘board 
of deacons’’ nor for any election of them. But as 
a congregation may choose one whom God has 
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made a preacher to take the special responsibility 
of caring for it, so likewise those who already 
have been constituted deacons by God may be 
chosen either by the congregation or especially 
by the pastor to perform some particular phase 
of the work of the congregation in which the pas- 
tor needs assistance. A pastor may divide his 
field or the membership of his congregation into 
sections and appoint a deacon or an elder to care 
for each part to report to him. 

A committee may be elected from among the 
deacons for some particular service. But it should 
always be remembered that such a board is the 
servant of the church and the helper of the pastor, 
not a ruler of the former and a dictator to the lat- 
ter. Too often elected boards wrongly called a 
‘‘board of deacons”’ are both rulers of the church 
and dictators to the pastor. A financial commit- 
tee, benevolence committee, board of trustees, or 
other business committee should not be called a 
board of deacons, as such a practise is dangerous 
to correct doctrine and practise of a local church. 


Ordination of Officers 


Nature of Ordination.—Ordination is the sol- 
emn setting apart by the ministry and the church 
of one who has been divinely called to a work of 
divine ministration, and is accomplished by the 
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laying on of hands and prayer. It is a public rec- 
ognition of one as having already been divinely 
constituted an officer. It is not, as held by Rom- 
anists, who regard it as a sacrament, a conferring 
of the power of transmuting bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ and of remitting and 
retaining sins. Even Protestants have not always 
kept clear from regarding it as a conferring of an 
invisible grace or magical power. 

In its primary and general sense ordain means 
to appoint or to constitute. But in relation to the 
recognition of ministers it has a specific meaning 
of a formal act of setting apart to the office. In 
this latter sense the word is found but twice in 
the New Testament. ‘‘When they had ordaimed 
elders in every church, and had prayed with fast- 
ing’’ (Acts 14: 23). ‘‘That thou shouldest ordain 
elders in every city’’ (Tit. 1:5). The praying 
with fasting of the first text probably refers to the 
formal act of setting apart. 

When Paul and Barnabas were being sent out 
from Antioch on the first missionary tour the el- 
ders ‘‘fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them’’ (Acts 13:3). These were not being recog- 
nized formally as ministers for they had already 
been ministers for a long time, Barnabas espe- 
cially being already one of the most eminent 
preachers of his time. It was rather an appoint- 
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ment to a special work upon which the elders thus 
gave their approval and blessing. So likewise 
when the Seven were elected at Jerusalem, the 
Apostles ‘‘when they had prayed... . laid their 
hands on them’?’ (Acts 6: 6). These were not being 
ordained either as elders or deacons. The praying 
was doubtless for divine blessing and guidance 
upon them in the performance of their new work. 
Such appointments by prayer as these of Paul and 
Barnabas and of the Seven are only to a tempo- 
rary service and when that work is accomplished 
they cease to have value. 

But ordination to the ministry is a permanent 
setting apart to a ministry which has relation to 
the church as a whole and which does not end 
when a particular pastorate ends. The minister 
has relations that are wider than those to the local 
church of which he may be pastor at a particular 
time. Therefore those who ordain a man to the 
ministry are acting for the universal church. If 
this were not true, then when one ceased to be an 
elder in the local church which ordained him, he 
would cease to be an ordained minister until an- 
other congregation had ordained him. This is the 
old congregational view and has been proved to 
degrade the ministry and to cheapen ordination. 

Who Should be Ordained?—-Because ordination 
is a recognition as ministers of those whom God 
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has already constituted such, only those who have 
proved themselves to be ministers should be or- 
dained. He who is to be ordained should have a 
settled conviction that God has called him to 
preach and those who ordain him should be like- 
wise persuaded of his divine call. He should meet 
all the requirements laid down in I Tim. 3: 2-7. 
He should be of blameless moral character and 
of deep piety. He should be truly regenerated 
and baptized by the Holy Spirit. He should be 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of the great 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine. He should 
possess such natural and spiritual gifts as are es- 
sential to the minister. 

He should net only have natural intelligence 
but aiso should have attained a fair amount of 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Other theological 
and general education is important, but a good 
knowledge of the Scriptures is necessary to safety 
in teaching them. And the teaching of the Word 
of God is the preacher’s main business. Only 
those who know can teach. No amount of enthu- 
siasm, desirable tho it is, can serve as a sub. 
stitute for knowledge. If the enthusiastic but 
unlearned man can exhort, let him exhort; but let 
him not be ordained until he has attained a fair 
knowledge of the Scriptures either in school or by 
personal study. A pastor who is ignorant of the 
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teachings of the Scriptures is a constant menace 
to his congregation, however good his motives 
may be. The Scriptural requirement, ‘‘apt to 
teach,’’ implies knowledge of what to teach. But 
knowledge alone is not sufficient qualification. 
The mere fact that one has graduated from a 
school for the training of preachers is not ground 
for ordination if other qualities are lacking. 

It is not at all contrary to the Scriptures and it 
is reasonable that an ordination committee should 
formally but fairly and in a brotherly manner 
examine applicants for ordination by definite 
questioning as to their religious experience, doc- 
trinal convictions, Biblical knowledge, divine call, 
and ability to preach. The latter may be deter- 
mined by hearing them preach, or by the testi- 
mony of ministers or others familiar with their 
preaching. If such an examination shows an ap- 
licant to be unfit he should not be ordained until 
he has attained the proper standard. If he meets 
the requirements the examination gives the church 
the greater assurance of the propriety of his ordi- 
nation. In either case it is an advantage. 

An important one in the apostolic list of quali- 
fications for a minister is ‘‘not a novice,’’ or one 
newly come to the faith. One may have very 
extraordinary abilities and attainments, but if he 
has lately come to the faith his ordination should 
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wait for a year or more until he has proved to be 
stable and upright. Evidently the apostle had 
this point in mind when he wrote ‘‘Lay hands sud- 
denly on no man”’ (I Tim. 5:22). It is a great ques- 
tion whether child-preachers should be ordained, 
even tho they are very successful preachers. 
No loss will be suffered if their ordination is post- 
poned until they become mature and it has become 
certain the ministry is their life work. The min- 
istry is a high calling fraught with great respon- 
sibilities and the formal induction of one into the 
office is a grave step, and to be taken only after 
careful consideration. Yet because of this very 
great importance of ordination it should not be 
withheld through neglect year after year from 
those who are worthy to be ordained. 

Reordination of a minister coming to and ac- 
cepted as such by the Church of God is proper, 
if his former ordination was by a religious body 
whose views of the church and ordination are 
radically different from the Scriptural idea. But 
if he was Scripturally ordained by sincere and 
devout men there seems to be no reason why his 
ordination should not be accepted even tho those 
men may not have been clear in their views of 
different points of doctrine. | 

As already shown the Seven were not deacons; 
therefore there is no example of the ordination of 
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deacons to be found in the Bible. Probably in the 
absence of such an example and in consideration 
of the nature of the office, it is not necessary that 
they be accorded the same formal recognition 
given to elders. However, if they are appointed 
to some specific important duties, they may be 
consecrated to it by the laying on of hands and 
prayer as were Paul and Barnabas (Acts 13: 3) or 
the Seven (Acts 6:6). But this would not be ordi- 
nation of them as deacons. Likewise some elders 
should not be ordained formally as regular min- 
isters because they do not have gifts that prop- 
erly constitute them regular preachers, tho they 
may be useful in certain lines of service. 

Who Should Ordain?—The New Testament 
represents ordination as being performed by the 
ministers, such as Paul and Barnabas, Timothy, 
and Titus. The ministers as the divinely ap- 
pointed leaders of the church, are the proper per- 
sons to perform the formal act of ordination, but 
in this they should have the approval of the 
churches either by a definite expression of ap- 
proval or by giving opportunity for expression of 
disapproval. The ministry is not a self-perpetu- 
ating body independent of the church. Because 
in ordaining the whole church is being repre- 
sented, those ministers who ordain should usually 
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be ministers well known to the churches of that 
particular region or to the church in general. 

One should not ordinarily be ordained without 
the knowledge and approval of the local church 
of which he is a member or those of representative 
members of it. With such endorsement he may 
be properly ordained in regional, state, or national 
gatherings. But the most satisfactory place for 
ordination is in the local congregation of which 
the one to be ordained is a member. This gives 
opportunity for careful examination and an im- 
pressive service of ordination. But inasmuch as 
the candidate is to be recognized as an officer of 
the general church it is better, tho not neces- 
sary, that pastors and other elders be present to 
assist from other congregations of the region and 
to act as their representatives. Ordination of a 
minister is of sufficient importance that a whole 
church service period may properly be devoted 
to it, including a sermon on the work of the min- 
istry, ete. 

An ordination committee or others to whom ap- 
plication has been made for ordination may save 
much embarrassment for the applicant in case of 
objection and also for those who have reason to 
object if private inquiry is made among those 
brethren who know the applicant best before his 
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name is posted publicly or mentioned as an appli- 
cant for ordination. 

Because of the nature and purpose of ordina- 
tion, it is important that those who ordain shall 
give to the one ordained a written statement cer- 
tifying that he has been ordained. It will serve to 
perpetuate the recognition accorded by the ordi- 
nation and will often prove valuable many years 
later. The following brief form has been ap- 
proved and used by many ministers: 


CERTIFICATE OF ORDINATION 


This is to certify that [name of the ordained], hav- 
ing given satisfactory proof of divine call to and 
qualifications for the Christian ministry, has been 
officially ordained a minister in the Church of God. 


Signatures of 
Ministers of the 
Chureh of God 


CHAPTER V 
THE PASTOR’S RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
CONGREGATION 


Choice of a Pastor 


The choosing of a pastor is of utmost import- 
ance to a congregation for the reason that nothing 
more vitally concerns its well-being and success 
than does its pastor. The responsibility of select- 
ing a pastor comes to every congregation at times, 
and it should be done very carefully and only af- 
ter much prayer for divine guidance. The pur- 
pose in giving the following outline of the process 
to be followed and the methods to be employed in 
this important task is to enable congregations 
to act in harmony with the principles of Scripture, 
sound reason, and the experience of many minis- 
ters and churches over a long period of time. 

An easy but most unsafe and inefficient method 
is to invite candidates for the place to preach trial 
sermons to the congregation with the idea of the 
congregation’s selecting the one they like best. 
Often after hearing a number of candidates a con- 
gregation chooses the one who happened to inter- 
est them most with his particular sermon. Possi- 
bly his regular preaching will fall far below the 
quality of that trial sermon, or possibly his abili- 
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ties outside the pulpit, his past record, or his gen- 
eral character are such that he is totally unfit for 
the place and will do far more harm than good to 
the church. Many of the best men do not manifest 
their true worth in preaching a single sermon and 
would refuse to engage in such a competitive race 
for a pulpit. Also if two or more such candi- 
dates have been heard, the church will usually be 
divided as to which should be accepted. 

Selection by Committee.—Divine guidance is 
important to proper selection of a pastor, but God 
usually works through human beings and in ac- 
cordance with their good common sense. The 
most satisfactory method of proceeding to elect 
a pastor is for the congregation to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a thorough investigation and to 
nominate some one on whom the church may vote. 
If the local elders are persons capable of serving 
as such a committee, the church may very prop- 
erly entrust the matter to them by vote, or if it is 
the custom of the church to leave its affairs to 
them for direction as being its natural leaders, 
the elders may proceed at once in nominating a 
pastor. But in many instances it is better that the 
church appoint a committee to find a prospective 
pastor. That committee should be large enough 
to be representative, varying from three in a small 
church to possibly twenty-five in a very large one. 
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The best and wisest men should be put on this 
committee, especially those who are capable 
judges of men. 

This committee should usually not depend en- 
tirely on its own judgment, but should seek advice 
from the most judicious men in the ministry and 
among the laity. Usually several names will be 
suggested for consideration. Whether or not this 
is true, the committee should seek advice from 
ministers in their region especially, or ministers 
elsewhere who have wide acquaintance with the 
ministry and church generally. The outgoing min- 
ister can usually give good advice, and his advice 
should be carefully considered when given, but he 
should not attempt to dictate as to who should 
succeed him. The committee may seek advice as 
to who is available or concerning the past record 
and ability of one being considered by writing to 
the central agency of the general church provided 
for assisting in pastoral supply. Usually such an 
agency has facilities for learning what needs to be 
known about a prospective pastor. 

Investigation should be made in regard to a 
prospective pastor on several points. (1) As to 
his moral and Christian character. Is he a good 
man whom the congregation may properly imi- 
tate? (2) As to his general reputation as a man 
and minister. If he has made a bad reputation 
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in other places where he has been he will likely do 
the same in the next place. (3) As to his success in 
former pastorates in building up the congrega- 
tions and in directing their different interests. 
(4) As to his ability to get along harmoniously 
with his people and preserve unity in the church. 
(5) As to his ability as a preacher. Let some of 
the congregation at least hear him preach in his 
own pulpit, or in some other pulpit than their own. 
(6) As to his family. A pastor’s wife should be 
respectable as a housekeeper and otherwise ac- 
cording to the standards held by the congregation 
generally, if her husband is to have the best in- 
fluence. If the pastor’s children are especially 
godless and immoral, he will be hindered thereby. 

When the committee have thus carefully inves- 
tigated and are united in the conviction that the 
right person has been located, then his name may 
properly be presented to the people as the commit- 
tee’s nominee. At this point it is important to 
learn if he will consider a call and it is also desir- 
able to arrange if possible for him to preach to 
the congregation so that they may become ac- 
quainted. If the committee have acted wisely 
there is every probability that the congregation 
will ratify their choice. 

Arrangements should be made for a supply for 
the pulpit by other than candidates while the 
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choice of a pastor is pending. This will insure 
against unworthy candidates imposing themselves 
on the attention of the church with the idea of 
influencing it to choose one of them for pastor. 
Anyone seeking a particular pastorate may prop- 
erly do no more than present his name at the 
proper time to the committee for selecting a pas- 
tor. No minister should endeavor to coerce even 
a small church into accepting him as their pastor 
by insisting that God showed him to take the 
place. If God is showing him, God will also show 
the spiritual members of the church that he is to 
be their pastor. 

Ratification by the Congregation—When there 
is a probability of a substantial agreement, a 
meeting of the church should be called. This meet- 
ing should be announced publicly in the church at 
least one week before its date, so that all mem- 
bers may have opportunity to be there. The elec- 
tion of a pastor is of vital concern to all members 
of the church for the reason that they must look 
to him for spiritual guidance; he will visit them in 
sickness and probably pray with them at death. 
At this meeting the chairman of the committee 
should first report their nomination, giving the 
results of their investigation and the reason for 
their choosing the person nominated by them. 

Every member of the congregation should or- 
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dinarily be allowed to vote when a pastor is being 
chosen, including those members under the age 
fixed by the by-laws for voting in the business 
meetings of the church. This is an ecclesiastical, 
not a business matter. Adult members may ex- 
clude the vote of children in a special case by a 
special act. The voting should be by ballot, that 
none may be embarrassed in expressing his con- 
victions. Of course the person being voted on 
will not be present. In voting, the members should 
express not merely their personal likes or dislikes 
but what they believe to be the will of God in the 
matter. The balloting should be preceded with 
earnest prayer for divine direction. . The ballots 
should be gathered and counted at once by the 
tellers and the result announced in the same meet- 
ing if possible. 

Theoretically the voice of the majority will rule, 
but in the choice of a pastor at least three-fourths 
should be required to elect. A wise minister will 
seldom if ever accept a call that is not practically 
unanimous, and never if there is an organized 
opposition. If the first vote is not practically 
unanimous, yet a large majority are for election, 
a second ballot may be taken, thus giving the 
small minority opportunity to take the position 
of the majority as they will often want to do. 
This will clearly signify to the pastor-elect their 
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intention of cooperating with him. If the first 
vote fails to elect, then another nomination is in 
order by the committee. There should be no un- 
due haste. 

Sending of the Call.—Unless other provisions 
are made, the committee should continue to func- 
tion after the election of a pastor in communi- 
cating to him the fact that he has been chosen as 
pastor. This communication should state the re- 
sults of the balloting, as this will have an impor- 
tant bearing on his decision. The call should also 
include a statement as to what salary the church 
expects to pay, what vacation time is to be al- 
lowed, and other similar matters. They mean 
much to him and it is not inharmonious with di- 
vine guidance and is a matter of fairness to him 
that all such matters be understood clearly before 
he accepts the call. The arrangement of such mat- 
ters as salary should not be decided wholly by 
either the pastor or the church, but mutually, 
which will require some correspondence if the pas- 
tor is not present. The pastor should be free to 
state what he believes he should receive and the 
church what they are able to give or believe they 
should give. If when the pastor shall have sought 
to know the will of God about the matter, he de- 
cides to accept the call, he should fix the time for 
beginning his work. 
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When the new pastor arrives he may informally 
take up his duties. Some sort of reception for 
him or expression of welcome will be very appro- 
priate and encouraging to the new pastor. He 
may be formally inducted into his office by an 
installation service. But such formal installation 
belongs rather to those congregationally governed 
religious bodies that regard a council of the 
churches of a region important to the installation 
of a pastor and who formerly installed by ordina- 
tion. A church in choosing a pastor is under no 
obligation to advise with the pastors of the region 
but it is a matter of safety to do so and promotes 
fellowship among churches. 


Terminating a Pastorate 


Pastors are usually chosen for unlimited terms 
of service, the relation to continue so long as there 
shall be satisfaction on the part of both pastor 
and people. Such an arrangement tends less to 
make servile and degrade the office to the point 
that the pastor is a mere ‘‘hired man’’ than if a 
definite period were specified. 

Proper Length of Pastorates.—Long pastorates 
were the rule in the early church. Even until a 
century ago they were common, and often a min- 
ister stayed in one pastorate for a generation or 
even for life. But in the last generation espe- 
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cially, restlessness has become a national charac- 
teristic, if not a characteristic of the entire world. 
There has been a corresponding changing of pas- 
torates. In early New England Congregation- 
alism the long pastorate was common. Often it 
lasted for life. A recent eminent writer of that 
body writes, ‘‘The average period of settlement 
in our churches is said to be not more than four 
years, in the newer States much less than that.’’ 
As much might be said of all the larger Protestant 
bodies in this country—Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians. The average pastorate among 
such bodies would probably be somewhere be- 
tween three and five years. 

In some large city churches it is true that great 
preachers like Talmage, Beecher, or Conwell have 
remained in one place from twenty to forty years, 
but these are very exceptional and probably can 
not be imitated in this particular by the average 
pastor. There are preachers of extraordinary 
ability that attract large audiences, many of 
whom are not permanent members, and because 
of the largeness of their field and the floating 
nature of big city population, there is so great a 
percentage of ‘‘turnover’’ each year that they 
really do not preach to one congregation through- 
out the duration of their pastorates, but probably 
have almost a complete change of congregation 
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in the course of a few years. Also they are al- 
most entirely preachers, and not pastors in the 
full sense. Moreover, the largeness of their 
churches is not due in a great measure to the 
length of their pastorates. Often their congre- 
gations become large in a very few years as a 
result of their popularity as preachers. 

In favor of a long pastorate it may be said, 
(1) It makes for larger growth if the pastor is 
constructive in his work; (2) It makes possible 
the carrying out of set plans and policies for 
evangelization, and instruction and discipline of 
the congregation over several years; (3) It en- 
ables the pastor to build up a wide acquaintance 
and influence in the community that makes his 
labors count for more; (4) It avoids the loss in 
interest, attendance, and other things that result 
from vacancies of the pulpit between pastorates; 
(5) It is more conducive to satisfaction with the 
pastor than if changes are frequent. In the latter 
case the members catch the spirit of changing 
and demand a change even if there is no serious 
need of it. 

In favor of a short pastorate it may be argued, 
much as Dr. Minor Raymond has done that 
(1) Every parish large enough to support a pas- 
tor ‘‘contains a great diversity of character; men 
differ largely in constitutional temperaments, in 
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educational predilections, in habits of thought, 
in classes of opinions, and these differences exist 
in every congregation. No one man can be an 
apostle to all these classes of persons, it is said. 
By a frequent change of pastors all classes of 
persons in the congregation stand a better chance 
to be appealed to by one adapted to reach and 
persuade them; (2) By a change of pastors the 
talents in the ministry are more widely dissemin- 
ated, more equally distributed, and the brighter 
lights of the church cast their effulgence over a 
larger area of mind; (3) A larger number of la- 
borers may be employed in the vineyard by chang- 
ing than by a permanent pastorate. Men whose 
natural endowments and learned acquirements 
are entirely inadequate to a successful pastorate 
of long duration may be as useful for a short 
period of time as any other; (4) An intensity of 
feeling and a degree of interest in religion and in 
the services of the church may be maintained by 
a diversity of talent in the pulpit that is impos- 
sible through the labors of a stated ministry. Men 
are naturally insensible to that with which they 
are familiar. To arouse attention and excite 
emotion, something new is required.”’ (5) If 
throughout a generation a congregation hears one 
pastor constantly they will come to see religion 
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with its many sides only from his point of view 
and with his emphasis. 

The foregoing advantages of both long and 
short pastorates have been shown for the reason 
that the proper length of pastorates is dependent 
on the particular pastor and on various circum- 
stances in the congregation. The length of a par- 
ticular pastorate should be determined by a care- 
ful weighing of all the elements as here outlined 
in relation to it, and especially by earnest prayer 
for divine direction on the part of both pastor and 
people. However desirable long pastorates may 
he, it is useless for either congregation or pastor 
to force them unnaturally or against the will of 
the other. If a pastor is capable of a long pastor- 
ate, the church will usually recognize it, and it 
will naturally result without objection from the 
church. 

Resignation of a Pastor.—It is always desir- 
able that a pastor resign when a pastorate is to 
be terminated. Even if the demand for a change 
is on the part of the church, dismissal is injurious 
to both pastor and people. 

A pastor often resigns because he desires a 
change for any one of several reasons. It may be 
because of ill-health, change of line of work, or 
for larger opportunity. Some ministers enjoy fre- 
quent change of pastorates. To such persons a 
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long pastorate becomes burdensome. One may 
have abilities that would enable him to stay many 
years but not the inclination to do those things 
that a long pastorate involves his doing. An- 
other may even recognize his inability profitably 
to remain a long time and therefore resigns after 
a few years of service. In such cases pastors need 
to be careful that they do not resign too fre- 
quently. Pastorates shorter than two or three 
years will usually be inefficient and not very fruit- 
ful. Especially it is improper for a pastor who 
has undertaken a large church-erection program 
to leave in the midst of it or even to leave the 
church soon after with a big building debt upon 
them, unless they are able to secure a pastor 
equally able in such matters to succeed him. Also, 
it is unfair to a congregation for a pastor to pre- 
sent his resignation to take effect immediately. 
It is well that in the original agreement made 
when the pastor is called, it be clearly understood 
that he will not resign nor will the church dismiss 
him without from one to three months’ notice in 
advance. By mutual agreement a resignation or 
dismissal may become effective sooner than the 
original agreement would require. 

There are other pastors who are interested in 
their work, love their people, and do not care for 
more changing than is profitable and necessary. 
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Yet they are self-respecting and sensitive about 
staying where they are not wanted. They rightly 
recognize they should not stay longer than the 
church desires them to stay, as some well-meaning 
but misinformed men have done to their own 
hurt and the discouragement of their people. How 
then shall a pastor know what is the wishes of the 
church about his continuing if his people are po- 
lite and not given to revolution? Of course, if 
any considerable minority have expressed a desire 
for a change and a disposition to revolt, he should 
ordinarily not oppose them but quietly resign. 
But how may he anticipate such upheavals so as 
to resign before they come? 

Most pastors need not be fearful of a demand 
for a change of pastor until they have been in 
charge about the average length of time for pas- 
torates. Only at that time and for a few years fol- 
lowing will one need to be especially careful to 
know how sentiment stands in the matter. After 
several years he may become taken for granted 
by the church as permanent. But even then he 
should not outstay the period of his usefulness 
and become a burden to the church. 

Often the pastor may learn the feelings of the 
church by taking into his confidence one or more 
wise members, probably elders, who will ‘‘feel 
out’’ the sentiment of the church without creating 
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any feeling one way or the other, and honestly re- 
port to him. Another method is to ask the elders 
and spiritual leaders of the church to meet in his 
absence and by secret ballot express their convic- 
tions as to whether they believe it wise, and prof- 
itable, and God’s will for him to continue. If they 
are unanimous, yet for his own enlightenment he 
would more definitely know the mind of the peo- 
ple, he may properly ask a suitable person to take, 
in his absence, an expression from the church by 
secret ballot. 

Before they vote, the church has the right to 
know how their spiritual leaders have voted. This 
practically has the value of reelection if the vote 
is favorable to his remaining. The pastor should 
initiate this balloting of his own choice and not 
as a matter of following a fixed custom. It need 
not be done every year, but only when he sees fit. 
Having it done shows a commendable attitude on 
his part and causes the church to feel they need 
not be rebels to get a change when they do decide 
it is needed. 

If the result of such a vote shows 90 or 95 per 
cent of the members favorable to the pastor’s 
remaining, he may feel at ease. But if as many 
as 25 per cent desire a change he should at once 
begin to seek another place. This is much better 
than to be voted out. Neither should he feel 
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offended and consider it a personal affront if some 
vote against him. He should rather thank those 
who voted for him and not try to learn who voted 
for a change in order to discipline them. Their 
vote does not mean they are not his friends. Pos- 
sibly his best friends are the ones who voted 
against his remaining because they believed it the 
will of God that a change be made. And in such 
voting it should be specifically stated all are to 
vote their convictions as to the will of God and not 
merely their own preferences. In all this there 
should be no place given to unbrotherly feeling on 
the part of pastor or people. 

Dismissal of a Pastor—When a church votes 
even at the request of the pastor, on the matter of 
his remaining, if a majority vote against him, it 
amounts to dismissal and he should so regard it. 
Very seldom would such a thing occur in case of 
a man who rightfully should stay. But, inasmuch 
as the majority should be allowed to rule, a pastor 
cannot be said to have been dismissed without 
such a per cent of the votes for his dismissal. Yet 
a fairly large and determined minority can force 
him to leave if they stubbornly refuse to cooperate 
with the majority and withhold their financial 
support. However, if this minority is opposed to 
him because of his faithfulness in preaching the 
Word of God, the majority should not allow him 
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to be so forced out of the pastorate. They should 
increase their offerings. 

Sometimes it becomes the most painful duty of 
a church to dismiss a pastor. There are at least 
four proper grounds for dismissal of a pastor. 
(1) Gross immorality. Im this case this would 
mean that which is inconsistent with ministerial 
character, not a mere trivial misdeed. (2) The 
holding and teaching of what the church in gen- 
eral or the local church considers false doctrine. 
(3) Neglect of duty. This would include wilful 
neglect, also failure because of failing strength. 
(4) Incompetence. This includes failure to edify 
the church, to preserve harmony therein, or to 
advance its interests. Certainly only an extreme 
case of incompetence would warrant dismissal. 
Many worthy ministers may be incompetent in 
some particulars yet possibly very able otherwise. 
Only the weightiest reasons can justify the dis- 
missal of a pastor. 

If a pastor must be dismissed, it should be done 
frankly. It is wrong for a church, of which the 
majority desire dismissal, to fail to do so and in- 
stead withhold his support. Until they dismiss 
him they are both morally and legally obligated to 
pay him the salary promised, and if the pastor 
were disposed to degrade himself as much as does 
such a congregation he could collect all salary due 
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him by process of law. If a minister is to be 
dismissed, it should be made known to him with 
the greatest kindness and consideration. If the 
cause of dismissal be moral delinquency, the dis- 
missal should properly be made known as publicly 
as is the offence and serve as a reproof to the 
offender. If for other causes, it should be done so 
as to wound as little as possible. Let those who 
have the undesirable task of making known the 
mind of the church to the unfortunate pastor do 
so only after much prayer and with a kind heart 
and tongue. Yet it should be done frankly, as 
any honest and intelligent man desires to know 
the truth. He should be given a reasonable 
amount of time to find another pastorate if he is 
not disqualified for the ministry by gross immor- 
ality, and the church should continue to cooperate 
with him until he leaves. 

Nor should a minister become angry when 
notified of his dismissal. He should go slowly in 
charging the church with ingratitude or unfair- 
ness. Possibly if he will take time he ean see 
wherein he has fallen short. In any case a good 
man will be good even in such a test. He should 
still be loyal to the church and time his removal 
and the notice of it so as least to injure the 
church. 
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Authority and Duties of the Pastor 


Fact of Pastoral Authority—The revolt from 
priestly oppression as manifested in the hier- 
archical and some other communions has had a 
tendency to create a degree of independence in 
Christians not of those bodies which sometimes 
borders on anarchy. The fact of pastoral author- 
ity is found in the New Testament: ‘‘And we 
beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you; and to esteem them very highly in 
love for their work’s sake’’ (I Thess. 5: 12). ‘‘ Let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honor’’ (I Tim. 5:17). ‘‘Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit yourselves”’ 
(Heb. 18:17). 

What-has been said in the preceding chapter 
about the ruling function of elders applies doubly 
so to a special pastor who has a special measure 
of the elders’ responsibility. In the very nature 
of things authority must be given in equal 
measure to responsibility. If elders receive their 
responsibility from God and from the congrega- 
tion that chooses them, the conferring of a cor- 
responding degree of authority is implied. 
Pastors should be esteemed not merely according 
to their personal merits, but for their work’s 
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sake, or because of the office to which they have 
been called. 

Nature of Pastoral Authority.—<As certainly as 
the church of God is divinely governed, as has 
been previously shown, whatever rightful author- 
ity the pastor has is from God as its source. His 
authority comes to him directly, however, from 
two sources and in that sense is of two kinds. (1) 
He receives authority directly from God. (2) He 
receives authority from God through the congre- 
gation and by their appointment. 

The authority received direct from God is that 
which results from his divine appointment to the 
work, and especially that which results from his 
spiritual gifts in giving him spiritual power and 
thereby influence with the people. As the rule of 
Christ over men is not of the driving, compelling 
kind but rather a rule by love, so is the funda- 
mental nature of the rule of the pastor. It is the 
power to influence God’s people. 

But the second sort of ministerial authority is 
that which results directly from the appointment 
of him by the congregation as their leader. By 
this appointment he is given the authority to rule 
by the whole church, and no individual has a 
right to dispute that authority vested in him if 
that individual would remain a member of the 
local church. To reject the authority of the pastor 
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is to reject the authority of the church of which 
he is the duly appointed representative. Only by 
a united action of the whole church acting as a 
body may the pastor’s authority be superseded. 
To illustrate, the pastor may say who shall fill 
the pulpit, and no member may properly assume 
that because he helped elect the pastor, therefore 
he can disregard the pastor. The local church is 
under government, not anarchy. But if the church 
chooses that member before mentioned to preach 
he may properly do so. But ordinarily it should 
not disregard a man whom it has acknowledged 
to be a divinely called minister and chosen as 
pastor as long as it continues to retain him as 
pastor. 

Yet the authority of a pastor is not unre- 
stricted. It is limited by the Word and Spirit of 
God on the one hand and by the action of the 
church as a body on the other. He may preach 
only according to the Scriptures. He must not 
allow in himself anything like priestly lordship or 
clerical despotism. There is nothing that gives 
the pastor so much influence as unreserved con- 
secration to the work of the Lord. This influence 
is the highest kind of ruling power. Fellowship 
is stronger than force; love is better than law. 

Duties of a Pastor.—The pastor is the overseer 
of the congregation and of all its activities. As 
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such he is the executive head of an influential and 
important organization. The administrative work 
of the pastor is not the least important part of 
his work. If his church is numerous it will be 
impossible for him to do the greater part of the 
work which needs to be done. Therefore he needs 
to be a good manager and director of the work of 
others. Unless a pastor is a good organizer and 
executive he cannot successfully serve as the 
head of a large church, however hard he may 
work. 

It is well that the pastor be considered an ex- 
officio member of all business boards and com- 
mittees. Therefore he is often the most influen- 
tial business officer of the church. His direction 
and suggestions have much to do with the finan- 
cial and business success of the congregation. He 
is also the first officer of the Sunday-school and 
other agencies for religious education. 

The pastor is the director of the public worship 
of the congregation. He presides in the meetings. 
He is the chief instrument through which the 
Holy Spirit works in the directing of the public 
services. The pastor decides what shall be the 
order of the services, who shall speak, and who 
shall preach. He is also responsible for the song 
service. The congregation may usually assume 
that if he is fit to be pastor, he is able properly to 
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direct the public worship as God would have it. 
In all this he should have proper regard for the 
convictions of the elders concerning it. 

The pastor is also the shepherd and teacher of 
his church. It should be his constant concern to 
guide, care for, and instruct his people in the 
Christian life. His chief business is not to pre- 
pare beautiful essays to be read or recited as 
sermons to his people, but rather to point them 
to the way of life, to warn them of the pitfalls 
of Satan, and at last to present every one spotless 
before Christ in the last day. Yet he should pre- 
pare diligently and thoroughly for his preaching. 
Much study and prayer is necessary to profitable 
preaching. His sermons should grip men’s hearts, 
but they should also instruct. He should seek to 
tell his people something they do not know and 
that they should know. To do this he must know 
more than they, and this will require much study 
on his part. The congregation should consider 
this study a most important part of his work. 


The Congregation’s Obligation to the Pastor 


Cooperation with the Pastor.—A congregation 
should not think of its pastor as its servant to do 
all the work that needs to be done, but in addi- 
tion to the work to be done by him personally, as 
the director of the work of others in the congre- 
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gation. Every member should endeavor to co- 
operate with the pastor in advancing the kingdom 
of God. All should attend the public services as 
regularly as possible and be eager to do their part 
or what is assigned to them by the pastor. A 
member should be very careful about speaking 
hurtful criticism of the pastor. To destroy the 
esteem of the people for him is to destroy his use- 
fulness among them. And to do that is to hinder 
the progress of the work of God. Rather all 
should seek to increase the esteem of others for 
him for his work’s sake. As a pastor he meets 
many discouragements; therefore words of en- 
couragement and appreciation of his services are 
very proper from members of the congregation 
whom he seeks to serve. Commendation will 
cause him to do better work. 

Cooperation with the pastor is important on the 
part of the congregation in respect to their 
making demands upon his time. In order that he 
may have proper time for study, a definite time 
should be agreed upon, perhaps the first half of 
each week-day, when no calls whatever are to be 
made upon the pastor except in cases of severe 
illness or other special exigencies. 

Financial Support.—The church is responsible 
to the best of its ability to give the pastor compe- 
tent material maintenance so that he may be free 
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from worldly cares and avocations. A minister 
cannot do his best as a pastor if he must engage 
also in secular labor for his living. Neither should 
this maintenance be given in a ‘‘hit-and-miss’’ 
fashion by each direct to him at irregular times 
as he may remember to give. This method may 
result in the pastor’s receiving more than he 
needs to the neglect of other phases of God’s 
work, but more likely will it fail to sufficiently 
supply his needs. The congregation should fix on 
the amount of salary necessary to a generous 
support of the pastor and hold itself obligated by 
every consideration of Christian honor for the 
payment of this salary regularly and at the time 
it is supposed to be paid. To fail to pay the 
pastor’s salary when it is due is unjust to him 
and dishonorable for a church. 

If any reduction should become necessary in the 
pastor’s salary because of decrease in the size or 
earning capacity of the congregation, let it be 
done only after consultation with him, so he will 
know what to count on. To decrease his salary 
without his consent or to withhold offerings in 
order to decrease it is wrong. 

A pastor should certainly have his needs sup- 
plied by the congregation if it is to relieve him 
of secular work. But his bare needs should not 
be the measure of his salary. He should be paid 
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somewhat in proportion to his ability as a min- 
ister. A naturally capable, well-trained, and 
experienced minister should be paid better than 
one without such qualifications. The minister of 
average ability should be paid at least as much as 
skilled workmen are paid in that particular com- 
munity. This varies much as does living expenses 
in different parts of the country. The preacher 
has a right as do others to lay by something for 
the proverbial rainy day if he can do so. 


CuapTer VI 
DISCIPLINE OF A LOCAL CONGREGATION 


Church Discipline in General 


The church has an inherent right to enforce the 
law by which it is governed and to punish offend- 
ers; altho its punishment consists in nothing 
more severe than withdrawal of fellowship. 
Discipline, administered with fidelity and tender- 
ness, is of the highest importance to the welfare 
of the church. Inconsistent and disorderly con- 
duct on the part of the members of a church 
very effectually paralyzes the power of the 
pulpit. Therefore discipline may not properly be 
neglected. 

Purpose of Discipline.—The first object to be 
had in view in church discipline is the glory of 
God. Anything that properly requires discipline 
is necessarily dishonoring to God. If sinners are 
recognized as members of the church of God it 
reflects on his holiness, making him appear to 
approve sin. The second reason for the exercise 
of discipline is the purity of the church. Only 
through formative and corrective discipline can 
local churches be holy congregations. When 
Paul was urging the necessity of expelling an un- 
worthy member, he said, ‘‘Know ye not that a 
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little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?’’ (I Cor. 
5:6). 

The third object to be kept in view in disciplin- 
ing members is the spiritual good of the disci- 
plined. Too often the zeal for the purity of the 
church is allowed to obscure from view this high 
purpose which Jesus especially stressed in telling 
how to deal with one who has trespassed. There 
should never be any bitterness of feeling on the 
part of those exercising discipline on an offender. 
They should rather think of it as a painful neces- 
sity and pray earnestly that the discipline will 
prove a blessing in causing the offender to repent. 

Much may be done to offset the necessity of 
corrective discipline if the pastor, elders, and 
other influential members will watch carefully 
and constantly enough for the beginnings of strife 
and other error and rectify the evil before it be- 
comes serious. Evil-doers become more persis- 
tent in evil, strife begets strife, and hostile fac- 
tions are formed which divide the church. If 
evils are allowed to grow to large proportions the 
church will possibly undertake discipline with 
too great severity and not in a spirit calculated to 
restore those in error. This usually results in 
wrong procedure which, even if it reaches just 
and right conelusions, yet it is liable to produce 
lasting evils. 
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A critical attitude of the members toward one 
another should be discouraged by the pastor. 
Love, forbearance, endurance of small faults, is 
more wyportant than much corrective discipline. 
Many faults will be outgrown if enough time is 
allowed and those manifesting them are properly 
taught. To be constantly dealing with one another 
over trial things creates unnecessary friction. 

Formative and Corrective Discipline.—In its 
more comprehensive sense, church discipline in- 
cludes not only corrective but also formative dis- 
cipline. In the latter sense discipline includes all 
the processes by which the members of a church 
are educated for heaven, such as the public and 
private instruction in the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures as to Christian life and conduct. The pastor 
is primarily responsible for this aspect of church 
discipline, but the Sunday-school teachers and 
other elders are also responsible. If the spiritual 
life of the members of the church is carefully 
nurtured and they are thoroughly instructed as 
to right conduct and properly inspired to holy 
living the need of correction will be constantly 
decreased. The building of sound moral and 
Christian character is far better than is the re- 
covering of those who have fallen into sin because 
of a lack of such character-building. 

The subject of formative discipline is too large 
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to come within the scope of this work. This 
chapter is concerned especially with the process 
of corrective discipline, or with the action to be 
taken by a church and its elders in reference to 
offenses committed against the law of God by 
those professing to be members of the church. 

In reference to discipline such offenses may 
properly be grouped in two classes, i. e., personal 
offenses and general offenses. A personal offense 
is one committed against an individual. A 
general offense is one against the entire church. 
A statement that injures the reputation of a 
fellow-man is a personal offense and worthy of dis- 
cipline. But if one commits a murder or falls 
into gross sensuality he injures the reputation of 
the church as a body and the offender must be 
dealt with differently from the one who is guilty 
only of personal trespass. The New Testament 
recognizes this distinction of offenses and also 
the difference in dealing with them. 


Discipline for Personal Trespass 


Steps to Save the Offender.—aA personal offense 
is also often called a private offense. Jesus gave 
very specific directions for dealing with such an 
offender. His instruction has for its one aim the 
recovery of the offender from his evil way. It is 
not intended as a process by which the offended 
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may obtain redress for the wrong done to him. 
It assumes an attitude of genuine forgiveness on 
the part of the wronged one. Jesus said, ‘‘If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But 
if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one 
or two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may be established. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let 
him be unto thee as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican’’ (Matt. 18: 15-17). 

The wisdom of the procedure here outlined by 
the great Teacher is shown by the fact that it is 
the plan best calculated to gain the offender to 
righteousness. The object of the offended brother 
is not to be altercation, but to gain the offender. 
Neither should he obey this injunction of Jesus 
merely in the letter while he violates the spirit of 
it. If he undertakes the first step in an un- 
brotherly spirit, hoping the offender will not 
listen so that the other steps may be taken and 
the offender finally rejected, he is himself as great 
an offender as the one he professes to turn from 
evil. The offender should rather be approached 
with an earnest prayer that he may be ‘‘gained.”’ 
If the offender acknowledges his trespass and 
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makes right his wrong, the proceedings end there 
and then, and if only he and the offended one 
know about the wrong, others need never know. 
If others do know they need not be told any 
details as to the settlement, but only that the ad- 
justment has been made. 

Whether he shall go to his offending brother is 
not left to the discretion of the offended. He may 
be willing to bear the wrong, but his duty is still 
to ‘‘gain’’ his brother from his evil way. If he 
refuses to do so when he should, he himself be- 
comes a violator of God’s law. But doubtless the 
‘‘trespass’’ of Matthew 18 means intentional 
wrong-doing and not accidental or unintentional 
injury or such as results from mere human weak- 
ness and natural disposition. The latter are not 
proper subjects for discipline. 

But considering the principle and purpose of 
the text it is evident that another than the 
offended person may reprove the offender. 
Naturally, if the offended goes in a forgiving, 
brotherly attitude he can usually gain the of- 
fender better than any one else. However, if a 
member trespasses against one who does not pro- 
fess to be a member of the church, the offended 
cannot properly be expected to try to reconvert 
the offender. But if a brother in the church sees 
his fellow-member trespass in such a case, he 
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should proceed as if the offense were committed 
against himself. According to the Vatican manu- 
script the words in the text, ‘‘against thee,’’ 
should be omitted. 

But if the offender will not be ‘‘gained’’ by the 
entreaties of the aggrieved, then he must take one 
or two more, and before them in the presence of 
the trespasser state the case for their judgment. 
If they are men whom the offender esteems highly 
as Christians he will be greatly influenced to 
repent if they agree with the offended brother in 
urging repentance. Those ‘‘one or two more”’ 
should be persons noted for piety and wisdom, for 
such will have more influence. But if the defen- 
dant denies the charge made by the plaintiff and 
no proof can be given, then it must be dropped 
by the latter. He may as well drop it without the 
second step. If he cannot prevail on the defen- 
dant to acknowledge his evil-doing and repent, 
his responsibility ends. He should then leave it 
with God and say nothing. If he circulates a 
charge he cannot prove, he himself does wrong. 
The ‘‘one or two’’ should be careful when there 
is an issue of veracity between the parties. The 
two parties stand on a perfect equality and the 
veracity of the one should be considered as un- 
questionable as.that of the other. To believe the 
plaintiff without proof rather than the other is to 
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be avoided, whatever the private views of the 
‘Cone or two’’ may be of the moral characters of 
the two parties. 

But if the offense is acknowledged by the de- 
fendant or it has been proved that the offense 
was committed, yet the offender is impenitent or 
attempts to justify himself, though it is evident 
to the ‘‘one or two”’ that he is in the wrong, they 
should first do their utmost to show him his 
error. If he is convinced of his error and satis- 
factorily acknowledges it, they should accept him 
and require the plaintiff to do so if he is disposed 
otherwise. If no reconciliation can be effected, 
then but not until then, should it be told to the 
church, and these ‘‘one or two’’ should act as 
witnesses there as may be needed, while the 
offended brother states the case. If the defendant 
cannot vindicate himself before the church, then 
he should heed their entreaties and make right 
his wrong-doing. But if he refuses to hear them, 
‘‘let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.’’ This means count him as an outsider, 
or withdraw fellowship from him. 

Exclusion of the Impenitent.—Exclusion is 
better described as a withdrawal of fellowship. 
The church no more has the power to expel or 
exclude an offender from the church than to in- 
duct a Christian into it. As in the latter case they 
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do properly recognize him as a member, so in the 
former they may properly cease to recognize him 
as a member because of his sin. Exclusion here 
means exclusion from fellowship. This with- 
drawal of fellowship may be by common assent 
and often is so, but if the process of Matthew 18 
is carried to its consummation, the withdrawal of 
fellowship will necessarily be definite and some- 
what formal, according to the injunction of Jesus. 

The right treatment of excluded members by 
the church is important in order to make church 
discipline effective. Every member must hold 
such an attitude as to make the excluded know he 
is not accepted as a Christian, yet so act toward 
him as to cause him to feel that he is welcome to 
fellowship when he repents. Love should be 
shown toward him, yet as the Apostle said, ‘‘If 
any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, 
or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one no 
not to eat’? (I Cor. 5:11). This separation is 
not to be a penalty, but is for the purpose of 
causing the offender and the world to know his 
sin is disapproved. Until this is accomplished 
sufficiently this separation is to be more definite 
than is that between the church and one who has 
never professed to be one of its members. As the 
apostle Paul said, ‘‘Note that man, and have no 
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company with him, that he may be ashamed. Yet 
count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as 
a brother’’ (II Thess. 3:14, 15). 

The Law of Libel—A church has a right to 
withdraw fellowship from an offender who is 
impenitent, and to make known its reason’ for 
such exclusion to whatever extent may be neces- 
sary for its own protection or for the protection 
of other congregations. But great care must be 
taken in such publication to avoid libelous state- 
ments. Civil courts rightly count a man’s repu- 
tation a very sacred thing, and a church should 
so regard it, not only because of the possibility of 
its being made the defendant in a libel suit, but 
especially because it is wrong to unnecessarily 
injure the reputation of even one who is guilty. 
Too often church members in their zeal for the 
honor of the church have gone entirely too far in 
defaming a rejected member or one whom they 
would reject. It is not enough to be able to prove 
one’s statements are true to escape the legal pen- 
alty for libel. It is also necessary to show there 
was a sufficient reason for making defamatory 
statements that are true. A church may not prop- 
erly libel a person, even with the truth. | 

The essential elements of libel have been briefly 
described in the American and English Enclyclo- 
pedia of Law as follows: ‘‘A libel is a malicious 
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defamation expressed either by writing, or print- 
ing, or by signs, pictures, effigies, or the like, 
tending to blacken the memory of one who is 
dead; or to impeach the honesty, integrity, virtue, 
or reputation, or publish the natural defects or 
alleged defects of one who is alive, and thereby 
expose him to public hatred, contempt, ridicule, 
or obloquy; or to cause him to be shunned or 
avoided, or to injure him in his office, business, 
or occupation. ”’ 

A libel is a ground for a civil action, but when 
malicious it is an indictable offense. At common 
law, in a civil action the truth of the libel is good 
defense. In some States, however, statutory pro- 
visions are such that the defendant is not exempt 
from liability for publishing a libelous statement 
merely by showing the charge is true, but must 
also show it was made under circumstances justi- 
fying the conclusions that he acted from good 
motives and for justifiable ends. A church should 
beware of libelous statements concerning an 
offender both because of the law and also for the 
sake of the reputation of the offender. Yet that 
should be made known which is necessary to pro- 
tect the church from dishonor and scandal and to 
save other congregations from imposition. 
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Discipline for General Offenses 


Classes of General Offenses..—General offenses, 
sometimes called public offenses, are wrongs done 
to the church as a body. A personal offense may 
also be a general offense, in which case it should 
be dealt with according to the rule for the latter 
rather than the rule for the former class. For 
example, if one member brutally assaults, beats, 
and robs another member in a public gathering, 
not only is the first member wronged but the 
whole church is dishonored. Some general offenses 
such as drunkenness, theft, and fornication are 
violations of the law of public morals and there- 
fore are offenses against society at large and 
liable to the penalty of civil law. But others, such 
as the propagation of false doctrine or the 
making of division in the church are offenses 
against the church only. 

Three main classes of general offenses may be 
distinguished. 

1. All forms of immoral and disorderly con- 
duct. This class includes murder, robbery, drunk- 
enness, sexual sins, lying, profanity, fighting, ete. 
Of such the Apostle says, ‘‘But now I have writ- 
ten unto you not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, or cove- 
tous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or 
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an extortioner; with such an one no not to eat’’ 
(-Cors5:11). 

2. Seriously disturbing the unity and peace 
of a congregation. God wills that a local church 
shall have harmony and blessed fellowship among 
its members. A well-meaning brother may unin- 
tentionally make a remark that will greatly dis- 
turb the peace of the church and yet not be a 
subject for discipline, as he will be sorry and will 
be more careful later. But if one is given to 
repeating the words of other members, to un- 
friendly criticism, or to doing other things that 
are actually dividing the church, he should be 
disciplined without delay. ‘‘Mark them ‘which 
cause divisions and offenses contrary to the doc- 
trine which ye have learned; and avoid them. For 
they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ (Rom. 16:17). 

3. Open opposition to any of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Scriptures. As shown in a pre- 
vious chapter, if one sincerely believes an error to 
be truth he should not be rejected unless he 
makes it generally known to the church and at- 
tempts to propagate his wrong views. If one 
persists in teaching doctrines contrary to the 
Word of God, he is liable to make division in the 
church and therefore should be disciplined. The 
church’s principal work is to propagate the 
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teaching of the Word of God, and if one member 
teaches that which is the opposite, he is undoing 
that which the others are doing. He should be 
excluded if he persists after being repeatedly 
warned to stop. Neither has he any ground for 
thinking he is unjustly treated or persecuted. If 
he is unwilling to submit to the church, he should 
get out of it in a manly manner and not wait to 
be disfellowshiped. Paul said, ‘‘If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye 
have received, let him be accursed’’ (Gal. 1:9). 
The foregoing applies only to fundamental errors. 
Errors of a lower grade, not subversive of piety, 
such as wrong interpretations of obscure texts of 
Scripture, should be judiciously tolerated. 
Treatment of General Offenses.——As in in- 
stances of personal trespass, the primary object 
of discipline in general offenses should be to save 
the offender. The procedure should avoid any 
unnecessary humiliation of the offender before 
the church. Human nature rebels against having 
its faults exposed. Therefore, as in case of per- 
sonal trespass, the offender should not be brought 
before the church until private efforts have failed 
to restore him. A heretic is guilty of a general 
offense, yet he is not to be rejected till ‘‘after the 
first and second admonition.’’ These private 
efforts at restoration should usually be made by 
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the elders, especially the pastor, who is the 
acknowledged overseer of the church. If the 
offender is influenced by this private effort to 
repent, no public hearing or exposure should take 
place unless a proper understanding is necessary 
in the nature of the case. Usually a brief state- 
ment by the pastor is enough. 

If private efforts by the pastor and other 
spiritual leaders are unavailing, then the case 
with all the evidence may properly be laid before 
the church by them. The arraigned member 
should be given ample opportunity to prove him- 
self innocent. If he clears himself his case should 
be dropped. If he pleads guilty and repents he 
should be forgiven and accepted by the church. 
If he is proved guilty and does not repent, he 
should be excluded from fellowship. 

In cases of gross immorality or crimes of an in- 
famous nature such as murder, robbery, or 
drunkenness, and where the evidence is public 
and unmistakable, the church should express its 
disapproval by an immediate expression, with- 
drawing fellowship. Such a course is urged by 
Paul in I Cor. 5:4, 5. But when this has been 
done, no effort should be spared to save and re- 
store such excluded persons. Too often the 
church fails here and the offender is lost for 
righteousness permanently. 


Cuapter VII 
CHURCH JUDICATURE 


The New Testament clearly forbids Christians 
to appeal to the civil courts for a settlement of 
differences between themselves in worldly mat- 
ters. ‘‘Dare any of you, having a matter against 
his neighbor, go to law before the unrighteous 
and not before the saints? ... If then ye have to 
judge things pertaining to this life, do ye set them 
to judge who are of no account in the church?”’ 
(I Cor. 6:1, 4, A. S. V.). Brethren are rather to 
ask the judicious fellow-members of the church 
to assist them in arbitrating their differences 
than to go before civil courts for settlement of 
them. 

It has been objected that such a course as this 
was urged by Paul because those to whom he 
wrote were living in the midst of a heathen civili- 
zation and therefore is not to be regarded as 
obligatory in a Christian land with Christian men 
for judges. But there is no hint that the injune- 
tion is to be so limited. 

The reasons it gives for the requirement apply 
always and everywhere. These reasons are, 
first, that none are better able to render just 
decisions than Christians, who are to judge the 
world and even angels; and, second, that it is 
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unseemly and inconsistent with the profession of 
the followers of the Prince of peace that they 
should appear at strife before a worldly court. 
Also it is reasonable that more exact justice can 
be rendered by devout and wise Christians than 
is often the case in human law where legal tech- 
nicalities sometimes get in the way of equity. The 
Seriptures exhort Christians rather to suffer 
wrong than to resort to the civil courts. If a 
great injustice or loss is being suffered by one 
member at the hands of a fellow-member, he 
should proceed according to Matthew 18. But if 
the offender will not hear the church and is ex- 
communicated, then he is no longer a brother and 
may be sued at law. Civil government exists for 
the purpose of upholding justice. 

Litigation is expensive and the decisions of 
courts are frequently unsatisfactory to the parties 
concerned. Usually it is better and more to the 
wronged one’s advantage to suffer wrong. Often 
mutual concessions can be made that will bring 
adjustment of differences. When this cannot be 
accomplished the two parties may choose one or 
more judicious fellow-members of the church to 
act as arbitrators and both abide by the decision. 
Tf the offender will not submit to such expedients 
the offended may bring it before the church for 
hearing after the first and second steps described 
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in Matthew 18 have been taken. The church, or 
its representatives, the elders, must then ‘‘hear 
the case’’ in an orderly manner in order to render 
a just decision. In other cases of differences be- 
tween members or when a member is charged with 
wrong-doing church trials become necessary. 
Formal trials and judicial decisions are to be 
avoided whenever it is at all possible, but when 
they are necessary they should be conducted ac- 
cording to just principles of judicature. 


Trial by a Local Church 


Church trials are not a human invention, but 
are clearly represented by the Word of God as a 
proper practise on certain occasions. Judicial de- 
cisions must be made by a church sometimes, and 
such decisions require, in the nature of the case, 
the investigation of the matter, the hearing of 
witnesses, the weighing of evidence, and the ren- 
dering of decisions. The third step in dealing with 
one guilty of personal trespass, according to Mat- 
thew 18 is a trial by the church. The step can- 
not be taken without a process involving the ele- 
ments of a court trial. A church trial was de- 
manded by the apostle Paul concerning the inces- 
tuous person of the Corinthian congregation (1 
Cor. 5:3-5). The apostle Peter was tried and ac- 
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guitted by the Jerusalem church after he had 
visited Cornelius (Acts 11). 

Church trials are needed (1) to accomplish the 
third step in discipline for personal offense, (2) 
for dealing with one guilty of a general offense, 
and (3) for the mada of differences be- 
tween members. 

The Judges in a Church Trial. Who may prop- 
erly sit as judges in the judicial hearings of a lo- 
eal church? In the Scriptural statements of Mat- 
thew 18 and I Corinthians 5 it is evident the 
church is to hear the case and there is no evidence 
it is not to be the whole congregation. Some cir- 
cumstances are such that an action by the whole 
church is required, and a judicial decision by the 
whole church necessarily implies a hearing by the 
whole church. But it is inefficient and a waste 
of time for a whole congregation to sit as judges 
in every judicial hearing or even most of them. 
Moreover it is liable to disturb the peace of the 
church in case of difference of opinion through 
lack of all apprehending all the facts. Young 
converts especially are liable to be hindered 
thereby. 

It has already been shown that the elders are 
to rule or exercise government in the church. 
Certainly this would include judicial affairs. 
This is implied in the gift of ‘‘governments’’ (I 
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Cor. 12:28). As leaders and overseers of the 
church, elders would naturally have the judicial 
affairs of the church principally in their hands. 
What is true of the elders generally is especially 
true of the pastor. He and the other spiritual 
leaders should act as judges in ordinary church 
trials. Where there are several elders and 
deacons as in a large church it is unnecessary that 
all sit as judges in ordinary cases. They may 
appoint or allow the pastor to select a small com- 
mittee from among themselves to judge the case. 
But in important cases liable to divide the church, 
it is well that all elders and deacons hear the 
case and be unanimous in the decision rendered. 
If they stand united the church will usually not 
be divided. 

But sometimes the pastor or elders are so re- 
lated to the case that they would not be regarded 
as unbiased judges, or they may not be available 
to hear a case. Then a committee of judicious 
members may be appointed by the church, or 
appointed by the elders and approved by the 
church to sit as judges. Paul seemed to recognize 
the right of the Corinthian church to appoint such 
a committee to ‘‘judge’’ certain matters (I Cor. 
6:4). 

Just Principles of Judication——A church trial 
should be conducted in as ‘‘gentlemanly’’ and 
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brotherly a spirit as possible. A brotherly atti- 
tude and respectfulness on the part of all are 
important. All show of ill-feeling should be 
frowned upon. Judges should emphasize this. 
But more than this is necessary. Such methods 
should be followed as will tend to exclude in- 
justice. Too often in their zeal for what they 
think is right and in their ignorance of proper 
principles of judicature, well-meaning persons 
pervert justice or cause more trouble by resorting 
to unfair methods, even tho the decision 
rendered is correct. Not only must the judgment 
be just but the process must be such as to prevent 
injustice. Tho the procedure of civil courts 
cannot be followed in some details, yet much may 
‘be learned by those responsible for church judi- 
ecature by observance of those methods of pro- 
eedure that civil courts have found through 
centuries of experience to be conducive to the 
securing of justice. 

Judges should be unbiased. They should regard 
the accused as innocent of the charge. until he is 
proved by the evidence to be guilty. One who has 
decided the matter in his own mind and so ex- 
pressed himself has disqualified himself to judge 
according to the evidence presented. Judges 
whom the accused considers not qualified to judge 
him should be replaced by other judicious, un- 
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biased members of the church acceptable to him. 
In fact judges should always be acceptable to all 
persons concerned. He who acts as prosecutor 
may not also act as judge. This is a serious error 
that is too often committed. Nor in case of dif- 
ference between two members may one act as 
judge of the other. The other may properly 
object to such unjust procedure. The defendant 
should be allowed to speak in his own defense as 
was allowed by the ancient Romans in the days 
of Paul (Acts 26:1). He should be allowed to 
call whatever witnesses he may see fit. All these 
should be heard patiently and respectfully. The 
judges should make their decision, not according 
to their prejudices or according to the way they 
would like to have it be, but wholly according to 
the evidence produced in the hearing. 

Process of a Trial—-The orderly proceedings 
of a church trial involve several distinet steps 
which are important to fairness and dispatch. 

1. Prayer. An opening prayer for divine 
guidance is important. 

2. Charges. The charges should be made, or 
the case stated that is to be judged. Ifa general 
offense is alleged the trial may take the form of 
an investigation for the sake of discipline in 
which no one apart from the judges acts as prose- 
cutor. But if it is a case of personal offense, then 
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the injured person is to make the charge accord- 
ing to Matthew 18. The charge should set forth 
and describe the alleged offense. A charge may 
not allege more than one offense, but several 
charges against one person with the specifications 
of the offense under each may be made against an 
individual at the same time. The judges may try 
all these together if they choose but must vote on 
each charge separately. Charges should be writ- 
ten beforehand and read and a copy placed in the 
hands of the judges and of the accused. Care 
should be taken in preparing such charges that 
only those things are charged as offenses that are 
violations of Scriptural injunctions. To charge 
one with talking too much would ordinarily not 
be a proper ground for a church trial as the Bible 
does not say how much one may properly talk. 
A charge should specify the details important to 
be known, such as time, place, and circumstances, 
and witnesses should be named. After the charge 
has been read the accused should be allowed 
opportunity to answer for himself. 

3. Calling of witnesses. The judges should 
eall the witnesses to appear and give testimony. 
Often these are already at hand. If witnesses 
refuse to appear they cannot be compelled to do 
so as in worldly courts. It is important that there 
shall be no failure in notifying those needed as 
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witnesses. The accused should also be notified to 
appear. This should ordinarily be done in person 
by the proper one that there shall be no failure in 
getting the notice to him. If he fails to appear 
he should be notified a second time. If then he 
fails to appear, except for good reason the trial 
may proceed in his absence. 

4. Testimony. The testimony of witnesses is 
to be heard. They need not take oath nor even 
affirm as in worldly courts, but the court may 
properly warn them singly or together against 
any misrepresentation of the truth. Tho the 
judges in a church trial cannot compel witnesses, 
so must secure their evidence as best they 
can, they are not bound to the narrow limits of 
worldly courts. If there is no testimony to the 
contrary the judges may properly assume that 
actions mean what they seem to mean and that 
associations involve the relationship and acts 
which they seem to imply. If one frequents im- 
proper places with the result of scandal, it must 
be held to imply the conduct which those places 
suggest. If one so acts as to incur the appearance 
of evil and thus reflects on the name of the 
church, and after being warned continues to do 
so without a reasonable explanation, he should 
expect the church to count him an offender, 
tho no specific act’ of sin has been proved 
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against him. No particular number of witnesses 
is required to prove a charge. Two or more are 
necessary (Matt. 18:16; II Cor. 13:1) unless a 
charge is supported by other evidence, or unless 
one or more other charges are each supported by 
at least one witness. The accused must be allowed 
to answer the charges against himself and to pro- 
duce witnesses in his defense. 

5. Examination. Examination of witnesses is 
the next stage of a trial. After a witness has 
testified he may be first asked questions by the 
party producing him as a witness, after which he 
may be cross-examined by the opposing party. 
The judges may also then ask the witness ques- 
tions if they do not clearly understand him on 
any particular point. All such questioning should 
be done fairly as a matter of making manifest the 
truth and not to intimidate or confuse the 
witness. 

6. The evidence. The judges should next 
carefully consider the evidence presented. For 
this they should be alone or apart from the par- 
ties concerned. A secretary should have been 
appointed at the beginning of the trial to take a 
report of the proceedings and this report should 
now be available to the judges. Evidence is that 
which demonstrates, makes clear, or ascertains 
the truth of the points at issue. Judges should 
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be very careful what they receive as evidence. 
What has been said when treating of testimony 
applies here. ‘‘Common fame’’ or generally 
accepted report should be allowed value in a 
church trial. Circumstantial evidence should be 
accepted to the extent it is strong. 

7. The findings. The decision of the judges 
will usually result in the acquittal of the accused 
if he is not proved guilty of the charges, or if he 
is shown to be guilty, in either censure or with- 
drawal of fellowship unless he repents. The 
results of the deliberation of the judges should 
be written and read promptly to those concerned. 
Copies of them should also be placed in the hands 
of those involved. 

The Right of Appeal.—In secular judicature an 
accused person who considers he is not being 
fairly judged by a lower court may appeal from 
its decision to a higher court for a reconsideration 
of his case. When Paul failed to get justice at 
the court of Festus he appealed unto Cesar. If 
just principles of worldly judicature require that 
the right of appeal be allowed, it is proper that 
church courts should allow as much. When a 
church trial results in the exclusion of a member, 
he is almost certain to feel he has not been justly 
dealt with. Also, if the case is of long standing 
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and complicated he will likely have sympathizers 
who will hold the same view as does he. 

It is probable the judges have decided rightly, 
but it is possible they have done an injustice to 
him whom they have condemned. Whichever is 
the case he should be given the privilege of 
appealing to another body of judges or for a re- 
hearing before the same judges. If it were not so, 
and if, as has been claimed by some, an excluded 
member should not be allowed to appeal his case, 
then such prohibition must be urged on the ground 
that the judges in a church trial cannot err or else 
that an excluded member should have no remedy 
for the wrongs inflicted on him by an unjust 
action of judges in a church trial. Either of these 
suppositions would be monstrous. The judges 
may not properly assume they have such a degree 
of divine guidance that there is no possibility of 
their making a wrong decision. Neither should 
they be greatly offended if the correctness of their 
decision is questioned. 

It has sometimes happened that alleged offend- 
ers have been condemned, perhaps even publicly, 
by an impulsive pastor, without having had any 
regular hearing at all. Such methods often result 
in injustices that ought to be remedied. 

Any person who believes he has been wrongly 
judged should be given a second hearing if he 
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can give adequate reason for it by the same 
judges if he so desires, or if he believes they can- 
not or will not give him justice, the church should 
appoint other judges to hear and decide his case. 
A church can well afford to be generous if it be 
right, and if it be wrong it should be appealed 
from. 

If the judges or the church refuse to grant a 
new trial then if the excluded member so desires 
he may ask the church to unite with him in calling 
a council of outside ministers to judge his case. 
If they refuse to do this he may appeal to a num- 
ber of outside ministers to consider his case. If 
all these resorts fail and the first congregation 
refuses to gwe opportunity for justice, he may as- 
sociate himself with another local church of God 
if it will extend its fellowship to him. This sec- 
ond church should be very careful about accept- 
ing a person that another church has condemned 
(lest it should appear to regard too lightly the 
action of a sister congregation) and do so only 
after thorough investigation. Otherwise it may 
suffer from the person’s improper conduct. Fur- 
thermore, hastily to accept such a person into 
local fellowship, without full proof that an injus- 
tice has been done him, is scarcely consistent with 
the Bible standard of unity; for all congregations 
of God are essentially one in the body of Christ, 
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in that they are bound together by the Spirit with 
ties of love and fellowship. But the first congre- 
gation, which refused to give opportunity for jus- 
tice, has no just cause of complaint against the 
second if, after careful investigation, it chooses 
to recognize the person excluded without adequate 
reason by the first. The second church has just as 
much right to receive one whom it judges worthy 
ot fellowship as the first has to exclude one whom 
it judges unworthy of fellowship. If the second 
congregation will not recognize him then he 
should patiently bear that which he believes is an 
injustice until God is pleased to deliver him. How- 
ever, he may come to see that he was at fault more 
than he supposed and the church was right. 


Trials by Councils of Ministers 


For Biblical authority for the calling and action 
of a council of ministers it is customary to point 
to the fifteenth of Acts, where the record is given 
of the consideration of certain matters by ‘‘the 
apostles and elders’’ (v. 6). As those ministers 
met to judge a matter not belonging to their own 
congregation, so ministers may do today. The 
decisions of such bodies, strictly speaking, do not 
have more authority than the reasons for them. 
They cannot bind their decisions upon churches 
nor legislate for nor rule over churches. They 
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have no power to compel by inflicting penalty or 
excluding from church fellowship. Yet practic- 
ally they have the authority of the combined in- 
fluence of those composing them. An individual 
or a church usually cannot afford to ignore the 
decision of a council of ministers. To do so is to 
endanger fellowship. The obligation to regard 
the decision of a council is especially strong for 
those who requested its action, altho theoret- 
ically its function is only advisory. 

Such councils are usually composed of minis- 
ters, but others who are generally highly respect- 
ed for piety and wisdom may serve when request- 
ed. Councils of ministers may properly be called 
by a local church, by two or more churches, by a 
minister, by an individual, a number of individ- 
uals, or mutually by any combination of these. 
Or ministers of a region may voluntarily meet to 
give council or inquire into matters for the wel- 
fare of God’s kingdom. 

Methods of Councils——A church or individual 
desiring a council convened would first do well 
to inquire of persons respected for wisdom as to 
the advisability of it. A letter should be sent to 
each one whose presence is desired requesting his 
presence and stating the time, place, and purpose 
of the meeting and giving the names of others 
being invited. If it is to settle a matter of dif- 
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ference between the two parties it should be made 
clear whether both parties are requesting the 
meeting, or if one party only, which one. Those 
calling a council of ministers should make ar- 
rangements for bearing the expense and paying 
for the time of those they invite. The ministers 
of a region should feel responsible to help those 
in trouble by responding to such a eall. 

When those invited have met, they should first 
appoint from their number a permanent chair- 
man and he should proceed with the election of 
a secretary to record the minutes of the meeting. 
These minutes should be written carefully for the 
future reference of the council. Those who com- 
pose the council should be seated in a group and 
not scattered among others present, so that they 
may be addressed together and all present may 
know who are members of the council. In the con- 
duct of the business of the council common parlia- 
mentary rules should be observed to the extent 
necessary for order and dispatch. 

The meeting should open with prayer for God’s 
blessing and direction. The purpose of the meet- 
ing should be clearly stated as was done in the 
letter calling it. Judicial hearings by councils of 
ministers should follow the process already out- 
lined for local church trials. When the witnesses 
have been heard and examined, the council should 
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go into executive session by itself. Hach member 
should be allowed to express his opinion of the 
case freely. When all are agreed on the decision 
to be rendered these findings should be written by 
someone or a committee appointed by the mem- 
bers of the council. The findings should (1) state 
the results of the case as the council sees it, and 
(2) give the opinion of the council or advice to the 
parties asking advice. These findings should be 
read to the parties concerned and copies placed 
in the hands of each. When this is done the meet- 
ing may properly adjourn. 

Councils to Settle Church Difficulties —A com- 
mon occasion for the need of the help of a council 
of outside ministers is when the local church be- 
comes divided into factions and the local elders 
and the pastor are involved in the decision. If the 
pastor himself is the issue, as is often the case, he 
should promptly resign, go elsewhere, and not try 
to compel submission to himself on the part of 
those opposed. Usually divisions in a local church 
are the result of misjudged or mismanaged cases 
of discipline. Often it is because of a neglect of 
discipline. When such divisions get started, un- 
less they are wisely dealt with they grow until 
sometimes the whole church becomes identified 
with one side or the other. Each party strives for 
supremacy. Bitter feelings are engendered, in- 
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justices are done, and hard words are spoken. 
Hach party believes itself right and is certain the 
other is wrong. 

A church in such a condition is quite hopeless 
without outside help. A council should be called 
with the cooperation of the two factions. A coun- 
cil called by mutual arrangement of contending 
parties is called a mutual council. Each of the 
two contending parties should be allowed to name 
half the members of the council. These members 
may unite in naming another person to make an 
uneven number, tho this is unnecessary, as 
decisions should be unanimous. In choosing min- 
isters for a council, those should be named whose 
names appear at the time on the official list of 
those recognized by the ministry in general as 
in good standing. This should at least be the 
test if the opposite side objects to one chosen. 

If a church has been torn by faction and strife 
for a long time, the case will have become very 
complicated, and a council should earnestly en- 
deavor to sift out the irrelevant matters and find 
the truth vital to the issue. It will take much 
time to hear the whole story as it is seen by the 
two sides. Too often ministers on such councils 
do not take enough time thoroughly to under- 
stand the merits of the case. They hurry through 
the examination, make a hasty report, and go 
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home. This usually results in dissatisfaction for 
all parties and the strife and division continue. 
Ministers should be fully impressed with the grav- 
ity of such cases. Many years have been spent 
to establish the congregation that is threatened 
with extinction. To save it is time well spent. 
Also the healing of the schism will save those 
concerned much distress and heartache. 

The statement of the ‘‘findings’’ of the council 
should faithfully represent the convictions of the 
council, yet it should spare both sides unnecessary 
humiliation and be as conciliatory as possible. 
The results of the hearing may not be satisfactory 
to the parties. Because of ill-feeling engendered, 
often neither faction will feel the other is suffi- 
ciently humiliated. The advice given may be re- 
jected and the strife continue. Or another council 
may be called composed of the same or different 
individuals. However, after a company of un- 
biased Christian ministers, with no personal ends 
to gain, have expressed their opinion and given 
their advice after having investigated the case, 
it is usually well that both parties quietly take 
that advice and end the strife. 

Councils in Case of Excluded Members.—An- 
other common reason for the calling of a council is 
in case of a disfellowshiped member’s appealing 
from the decision of the local congregation. That 
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such a member may rightly make an appeal for a 
hearing by others than the local church was shown 
in dealing with the right of appeal. Even an ex- 
cluded member has a right to every opportunity 
for justice. If the action of a local church in with- 
drawing fellowship excludes one from the right 
to have his case reconsidered by anyone, or from 
seeking advice from anyone, then it is a most 
intolerable sort of religious tyranny that is scarce- 
ly surpassed in this respect by the anathema of 
papal excommunication. And it has its basis us- 
ually in a like idea of infallibility on the part of 
those who are responsible for the withdrawal of 
fellowship. Usually it may well be assumed the 
church action is right, but experience proves that 
in some instances it is unjust and oppressive. 
The course then to be taken by one who believes 
he has been wrongly excluded has been outlined 
in the statement concerning the right of appeal. 
Tf one has failed to get satisfaction in a rehearing 
by the local church, he may, after the heat of the 
excitement has died down, request them to unite 
with him in calling a mutual council. If this re- 
quest be granted he will have the choice of one- 
half the council. Whether the decision of the 
council is in his favor or not he should ordinarily 
not urge his case further but submit to the advice 


given. 
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If this request for a mutual council be refused 
by the church and the disfellowshiped member is 
not accepted into fellowship by another church 
with whom he has sought to associate himself, he 
might as a last resort call a council of ministers on 
his own responsibility and lay his case before them 
for their advice as to his own course. A council 
called by one side only of a controversy is called 
an ex parte council. Such a council is usually to 
be avoided as unsatisfactory, but may properly 
be called when a mutual council cannot be had. 

But if one requests the hearing of his case by a 
council he should not expect it to do what is be- 
yond its power. He should not expect it to make 
right all his wrongs, to punish the church that ex- 
cluded him, nor even restore him to its fellowship. 
A council of ministers can do no more than give 
their opinion of the case and advise the parties 
concerned. However, the moral effect of their ad- 
vice is almost equal to authority. 

Councils on Unworthy Ministers.—The action of 
a council of ministers may be dispensed with in 
cases concerning only the local church such as 
have heretofore been described, but it is only by 
the action of such a council that an unworthy 
minister can properly be dealt with. This is be- 
cause the action of a body of ministers was nec- 
essary properly to recognize him as a minister 
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in formally inducting him into the ministerial 
office by ordination. Therefore only such a body 
of ministers can properly withdraw from him 
what was given in ordination. 

The dealing with cases of unworthy ministers 
is very important because it is important to the 
prosperity of God’s kingdom that those be worthy 
who stand before the public as examples of godli- 
ness and representatives of the truth and true re- 
ligion. If a minister falls into gross sin or serious 
errors in teaching it becomes a great scandal and 
reproach to religion. A second reason why the 
dealing with ministers alleged to be unworthy is 
important is because of the value of his ministerial 
reputation to the minister himself. To one en- 
gaged in secular pursuits, one’s reputation is not 
absolutely essential to a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess. But for the minister there can be no success 
or opportunity for his ministry except as his rep- 
utation as a minister is guarded. Therefore, how 
important that the reputation of a minister be not 
trifled with! But too often a malignant tongue 
followed with thoughtless gossip deprives an un- 
fortunate but godly minister of this, his priceless 
possession. 

When serious charges have been preferred 
against a minister, the church or its spiritual 
leaders should investigate formally or informally 
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to learn if there is evidence to create a presump- 
tion of his guilt. If there is not gossip should be 
denounced. If it appears there may be ground 
for the charge it will be advisable that a council 
of ministers be called thoroughly to investigate 
and act on the case. If the church finds in its in- 
vestigation that there is no question as to the 
minister’s having fallen into gross sin, it may, 
as far as it is concerned, deal with him as with 
any other member guilty of a general offense, in 
withdrawing fellowship from him. And it may 
properly dismiss him as its pastor and withdraw 
its recognition of him as a minister. It can with- 
draw from him all, but only that which it has ex- 
tended to him. He was not ordained as a minister 
merely in the name of the local church, but of the 
whole church, and the ordination was at the hands 
of a body of ministers representing the churches 
in general. Therefore that recognition by ordi- 
nation can be properly revoked only by a similar 
body of ministers acting in the name of the whole 
church. 

A council called to deal with a minister in ques- 
tion should be composed of ministers of recog- 
nized impartiality and high repute. Usually such 
a council should be mutually arranged, as to those 
composing it, by the minister in question and his 
church or other ministers of the congregation or 
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region. Asa group of ministers may voluntarily 
ordain one to the ministry, so they may associate 
themselves in a council to consider revoking his 
ordination. The recognition of one as a minister 
by ordination may properly be withdrawn on the 
ground of the loss of any of those qualifications 
that formed the ground for his ordination. The 
two common grounds on which ordination is re- 
voked are persistence after admonitions in teach- 
ing unscriptural doctrine, and conduct inconsis- 
tent for a minister. 

But to what extent does the action of a body of 
ministers in withdrawing recognition from a min- 
ister in question affect his relationship with his 
ehurch? First it may be said that his rejection 
as a minister is not necessarily a rejection of him 
as a member of the church. He may have com- 
mitted a sin so vile that sentiment in the church 
and in society generally will never again regard 
him as fit for the ministry, yet if he has acknowl- 
edged his sin and has shown sincere repentance 
he may properly be again recognized as a member 
of the church. But his rejection from the minis- 
try should stand until such time as his purity of 
life shall again regain the respect of those who 
knew of his fall. The acceptance of such a person 
as a brother should not be confused with accept- 
ing him as a minister. Likewise, one might come 
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to hold doctrinal views so fundamentally different 
from his brethren that) he would thereby become 
disqualified for recognition as a minister. But if 
he is sincere and does not urge his views on his 
brethren, his having been rejected as a minister 
should not invalidate his recognition as a member 
of the congregation. 

Usually, however, the grounds for rejection 
from the ministry are also reason for withdrawal 
of church fellowship. The latter, of course, must 
be done by the local church as far as they are con- 
cerned. Ordinarily they will rightly do this on the 
findings and advice of the council without further 
investigation themselves. However, if a council 
rejects one as,a minister and brother, his congre- 
gation cannot be compelled to accept the decision 
and advice. However, if the congregation refuses 
to do so it will likely result in their losing the 
fellowship of the ministers on the council and 
their congregations, as well as the fellowship of 
the church in general. This a congregation can- 
not afford to do. To avoid such unfortunate hap- 
penings it is important that the council shall have 
been constituted with the cooperation of the 
church and if possible of the minister in question. 
If this is done and the church have selected half 
the council they should accept its findings unless 
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the case be very extraordinary. Otherwise an- 
other council may be called. 

Not infrequently, however, if a decision of a 
council results in the rejection of a minister, he 
will feel an injustice has been done him. If the 
council was mutually chosen he should usually 
submit. But if he had no part in calling it there 
would be more excuse for the calling of a sec- 
ond council to consider his case. If this is to be 
done he should ask the church or those who com- 
posed the first council to unite with him in naming 
the members of the new council. Also, to avoid 
the possibility of the predicament of conflicting 
decisions of two councils whose opinions are of 
equal value, the second council should be large and 
composed of men still more marked for wisdom 
and experience. There are advantages in having 
it composed partly of ministers who were on the 
first council, but there are also advantages in its 
being composed of other ministers. This second 
council would not be a higher court, as there is 
no higher court than a body of ministers, but it 
may be bigger, better, and more representative 
than was the first. It is well that any council act- 
ing on a matter already decided upon by a previ- 
ous council shall be larger, more representative, 
and composed of persons of more experience than 
was the first. 
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Councils to Adjust Differences between Minis- 
ters.—A fourth occasion for the convening of a 
council of ministers is to settle differences which 
have arisen between two or more ministers. That 
such a difference should ever arise is especially 
regrettable for the reason that it is a reflection 
on true religion and also it is more liable to result 
in a wide-spread division than when differences 
arise between those not ministers. Other minis- 
ters and congregations often become involved. It 
is even a greater pity that such differences should 
sometimes arise over matters of such little con- 
sequence. 

Often to begin with there was no sin committed 
or error in the fundamentals of Christian truth. 
Possibly one minister sees in another some human 
frailty or failure such as is common to all to a 
greater or less extent, or he finds the second min- 
ister employs different methods of work or places 
the emphasis on truth differently from that to 
which the first has been accustomed. Therefore 
the first begins to criticize the second, who resents 
the criticism. As the strife grows the faults of 
each become magnified in the eyes of the other. 
Hach gets a following among his brother minis- 
ters through unconscious misrepresentation of his 
opponent. And incalculable amount of loss to the 
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cause of God comes because at first much was 
made of a little thing. 

A distinction should be made between mere hu- 
man weaknesses or faults and genuine sin before 
God. The former, of which there are many, should 
be freely and quickly forgiven and forgotten. 
Ministers are less liable to do this for their fellow- 
ministers than for others for the simple reason 
that they hold so high a standard for the minister. 
Yet if a minister sees his brother do that which is 
actually a violation of the law of God, he should 
do his utmost to ‘‘gain’’ his brother according to 
Jesus’ instruction in Matthew 18. 

But if two ministers find themselves at vari- 
ance with each other and are unable to agree 
without compromising what appears to them to be 
important principles of truth, then they should 
cooperate in the calling of a council of ministers 
in good standing, each party to choose half the 
council. One may feel his opponent has so influ- 
enced the ministers of the region or State that he 
desires to invite ministers from elsewhere. He 
should be permitted to do so. No State lines 
should stand in the way of justice nor anyone’s 
feeling he is being given a fair opportunity for 
justice. The ministry of no State should allow 
their esteem for their own ability to render a just 
decision to stand in the way of fair methods of 
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judicature. It is better to be too generous than 
not enough so in such matters. But this does not 
mean that one who is at variance with some of the 
ministers of the region in which he labors should 
be allowed to choose the entire council. He should 
choose no more than half the judges. Those with 
whom he is at variance should be allowed to 
choose the other half, but if he is at variance with 
the entire body of ministers of a State as a body, 
then they should choose their half of the council 
from another State. Those cannot properly be 
judges who are party to the quarrel. 

If such a method is followed in calling a mutual 
council, both sides should ordinarily and usually 
will submit to the decision. But if the circum- 
stance should be so extraordinary as to require a 
second council, or if for any reason one side 
should decide to call another, it should be done 
according to the plan outlined in the preceding 
division on ‘‘Councils to Deal with Unworthy 
Ministers. ’’ 


Cuapter VIII 


THE MEETINGS OF A LOCAL 
CONGREGATION 


The meetings of a local church are of four main 
kinds: (1) meetings for worship, (2) meetings for 
fellowship, (3) meetings for instruction, and 
(4) meetings for business. The meetings for 
business will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 


Meetings for Worship 


The most important of all the meetings of a 
church are those held for the primary purpose 
of worship. The chief worship meetings are held 
on the Lord’s Day. Usually there are two of these 
—one in the morning and one in the evening. It 
is highly desirable that a meeting be held by every 
church on Sunday morning, so that the day may 
be consecrated early to the worship of God before 
secular interests crowd in and divert the mind 
from God. This Sunday morning service should 
be, as it is in most churches, the principal gather- 
ing of the week. Every member, both old and 
young, should be expected to attend this meeting. 
It should be of such a nature that it will be inter- 
esting, edifying, and instructive to all. It should 
be so conducted that all may have a vocal part in 
it in singing or otherwise. The sermon should 
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usually be general enough that all classes, and 
even children if possible, may be benefited. The 
evening service may usually be more special. It is 
the best for evangelistic effort. 

Worship meetings should combine in proper 
proportions the intellectual and emotional ele- 
ments. Any proper expression of religion must 
appeal to both the mind and the heart. But if the 
mind is instructed without any touching of the 
springs of emotion, that instruction will fail in 
great measure to bear fruit in action. Likewise 
if the emotions are much wrought up without first 
giving sound instruction as to what is duty the 
result will soon subside without leading to the per- 
formance of duty. God is best worshiped and 
most glorified when a good balance of the intellec- 
tual and emotional is maintained. 

Direction of Public Worship.—A large number 
of persons cannot cooperate in an orderly manner 
except there be a leader to coordinate their action. 
Moreover, the larger and more complex is that 
body of persons the more detailed must be their 
direction. A very small body of worshipers who 
have been accustomed to worship together may do 
so by mutual understanding without much direc- 
tion from any one. But not so with a large body 
of worshipers. 

Some well-meaning Christians, desiring a large 
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element of the supernatural divine working in 
their meetings, have erroneously sought to en- 
courage it by the exclusion of the human element. 
They have assumed if God is to operate it must 
be independently of men. But according to the 
Seriptures and the experience of most Christians, 
God usually operates through human instrumen- 
tality rather than independently of it. A direct 
divine guidance of a meeting may appeal to those 
who crave the spectacular, but it is not the ideal 
nor the common method of the Holy Spirit. The 
absence of a human leader opens the way for per- 
sons not at all divinely led to obtrude themselves 
on a meeting and for the exercises of others to 
conflict. Forward persons make themselves promi- 
nent while others more able to edify the church 
are hindered. 

The ideal is for a person filled with the Holy 
Spirit and able to know the mind of God to plan 
and direct the service. This person should ordi- 
narily be the pastor. He should plan with the 
song leader as to what and how much shall 
be sung, indicate what is to be done, and announce 
who is to do it. This will necessarily exclude 
spontaneity in worship in a measure. The larger 
meetings, especially the Sunday services, should 
be more regular or formal than the mid-week 
prayer and praise service, in which there should 
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be given a larger place for spontaneous expres- 
sion. The spontaneous and extemporaneous are 
not necessary to divine working in a meeting. God 
ean just as well guide through the pastor who may 
plan the meeting before-hand. However, a spirit- 
filled pastor will give place to any special innova- 
tion that is clearly of the Lord, even tho it 
changes his original plan or program for the ser- 
vice. | 

Forms of Worship.—Some forms of worship are 
necessary. If there is no outward form of devo- 
tion we run into the subjective and inexpressive 
idea of worship, which has a tendency to degener- 
ate into no worship. On the other hand no forms, 
however apt and elaborate they may be, can avoid 
becoming lifelessly formal if the more purely 
devotional or emotional element is lacking. Ritu- 
alistic worship has commonly exhibited this lack 
of real worship. For this reason later Protestant 
bodies have at first absolutely rejected ritualism 
or forms of worship. Later they found they had 
impoverished their worship by their extreme re- 
jection of forms of worship. Some forms cannot 
be dispensed with. Even the Quakers have been 
unable to exclude all forms. According to a well- 
known law of the soul it functions better under 
conditions familiar to it for that particular 
functioning. If one is accustomed to thinking in 
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a particular place and posture of body, he will find 
his mind will function better under those condi- 
tions than otherwise. Likewise if one is accus- 
tomed to praying in true devotion at a certain 
place, on his knees and in certain forms, his soul 
will learn to worship best under those conditions. 
The spirit of devotion is of primary importance, 
but the forms and order of worship are important 
also. The New Testament does not give these. We 
are left to find those that are most helpful to us. 

Order of Service.——The order of the different 
parts of the public worship are also important. 
There is reason for doing some things before 
others. The mind demands logical order in a 
service so that it can think of the service con- 
nectedly and be impressed with it as a whole. A 
restless changing of the order of the various acts 
of public worship may appeal to the curiosity of 
the worshipers or their love of variety, but it is 
not best calculated to promote worship. If the 
spirit of devotion seems to be lacking, the leader 
should seek to inspire it with other methods than 
through a radical departure from the forms of 
worship and order of the various parts of the 
service. 

A very simple order of service is as follows: 
(1) Two or more hymns by the congregation, 
(2) a hymn by the choir or other special singers, 
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(3) prayer, (4) announcements, (5) the offering, 
(6) a hymn by the congregation or by special 
singers, (7) the sermon, (8) hymn by congrega- 
tion, (9) benediction. It is not uncommon to read 
a Scripture lesson before the prayer numbered 
three and to have a short prayer by the preacher 
at the close of his sermon. Both of these are to 
be commended as profitable. 

1. The Worship in Song. No part of public 
worship affords greater opportunity for praise 
and worship by all than does the congregational 
singing. All should be encouraged to participate 
in it. Singing has always formed an important 
part of the worship of Christians. Jesus and the 
disciples sang a hymn at the Last Supper. Sing- 
ing also had a large place in the temple worship 
of the Jewish religion. Different opinions have 
been held by Christians as to whether it should 
be by the congregation or restricted to a choir, 
whether an instrument should be employed or only 
the human voices, and even whether Scriptural 
Psalms only should be sung or modern hymns and 
gospel songs also used. But doubtless more im- 
portant than any of these particular methods is 
the spirit of devotion in the singing itself. The 
poorest of these methods will yield rich blessing 
to those who pursue it in a devout and fervent 
spirit. 
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A considerable amount of congregational sing- 
ing is important to the greatest possible edifica- 
tion of the body of worshipers. The selections 
for congregational singing should be for the most 
part those with which the worshipers are familiar 
so that their entering into the spirit of the worship 
will be not unnecessarily hindered through the 
effort to learn a new song. The best hymns are 
usually those which have stood the test of use in 
Christian worship generally for many years. A 
choir of good, well-trained voices is valuable both 
for leading the congregational singing, and to 
assist the congregation in learning new songs, as 
well as for the singing of special songs apart from 
the congregation. A fresh and helpful element 
may be added to public worship by the rendering 
of a limited number of solos, quartets, etc., by 
qualified singers. All these special singers should 
be encouraged rather than criticized by pastor and 
people. The use of a piano, pipe organ, or even 
a small orchestra will be found helpful and inspir- 
ing to the singing in public worship. A larger 
amount of instrumental and special music is valu- 
able in special revival campaigns than is used in 
regular worship services. 

But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
church music is devotion and not mere musical 
recreation or artistic musical exhibition. Few 
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things can be more odious to a truly devout 
worshiper, however great his love of music, than 
to have worldly minded musicians and singers 
intrude on a worship meeting with an unspiritual 
display of technical skill. All church music, 
whether congregational or special singing, or by 
an instrument, should be an act of worship of God. 

The selection of hymns should usually be left 
to the director of the singing, so that selections 
suitable to the occasion may be made. In the less 
formal services he may at his option invite selec- 
tion by anyone in the congregation. The director 
should, by conference with the pastor, select | 
hymns that are not out of harmony with the 
general thought of the sermon. The one immedi- 
ately following should especially be adapted to the 
enforcement of the thought of the sermon. 

2. Public Prayer. Prayer in the public worship 
may well be offered by the pastor, but it is often 
offered by another elder or member. In an in- 
formal, small prayer-meeting the opportunity may 
properly be given for anyone to pray voluntarily, 
but in the more orderly services of the Lord’s 
Day when the general public is more likely to be 
present, it is common for the leader to call on 
someone to lead in prayer}jThe person requested to 
lead in prayer should be One who can make him- 
self heard by all present and whose religious ex- 
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perience and knowledge are broad enough so that 
he can edify all by expressing their sentiments 
and leading them in worship. 

Public prayer should ordinarily be extemporan- 
eous in form. This, however, does not mean it 
should not be premeditated. Liturgical forms and 
written prayers will probably hinder the spirit of 
devotion. But if the pastor is to pray or another 
is notified beforehand that he is to be requested to 
offer prayer, it is altogether proper and important 
in proportion to the importance of the occasion to 
give careful thought and pious meditation to what 
shall be uttered in the public prayer. Too: often 
prayers are unedifying because no thought has 
been given to what ought to be prayed. If prayer 
is to be edifying, he who prays must have medi- 
tated on those things for which the body of 
worshipers may well offer praise, and also as to 
what petitions they can all properly enter into. He 
who leads a congregation in prayer should seek 
to express their sentiments and desires, not merely 
his own. {The very best preparation for public 
praying is the habit of much private prayer. ) 
Familiarity with the prayers of the Psalms and ‘ 
other Scriptures and other forms of devotional 
literature will do much to enrich one’s own 
worship and to make one’s public prayers edi- 


fying. 
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A public prayer will ordinarily be more under- 
standable and edifying if the topics of prayer are 
brought forward in logical order than if it is a 
confused prayer in which one utters haphazardly 
whatever comes to mind. The logical order for 
prayer is, in general, as follows: invocation, 
praise, thanksgiving, petition for the congrega- 
tion, and intercession for others. / As to the bodily 
posture for prayer, the Scriptures give sanction 
to both kneeling and standing \(Mark 11: 25; 
Luke 22:41). Both postures are expressive of 
reverence and worship. 

3. The Offering and Announcements. The 
offering is an important part of the worship of 
a church, both because of the financial support it 
gives to the work of the kingdom of God and 
because of its influence as an act of devotion. Too 
often it has been regarded as a secular matter, a 
sort of necessary evil to be gotten through with 
as soon as possible. Those who so think of it 
will usually give meagerly, because they think of 
giving to the church treasurer rather than to God. 
The better way is to exalt giving as an important 
act of worship. The taking of the offering should 
have a place of its own in the service. The prac- 
tise of singing while the offering is being taken is 
confusing and a doubtful practise. The hymn 
being sung is often addressed as a prayer to God, 
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and it is no more proper to interrupt it with the 
taking of a collection than it is to take the offer- 
ing when the congregation kneel or stand while a 
spoken prayer is being prayed. Also, this practise 
tends to put the offering in an obscure place. For 
the sake of exalting the offering as an act of 
worship it is well and becoming that a short 
prayer be prayed by the pastor either immediately 
before or immediately following the taking of the 
offering. 

Announcements of the various church activities 
are necessary in the principal service of the week. 
These should be as few in number as circum- 
stances will allow and but little time should be 
taken from the worship for them. The most suit- 
able time for them is at some point between the 
long prayer and the sermon, but not immediately 
before the sermon. 

4. The Sermon. The reading of a Scripture 
lesson at some period of the service prior to the 
sermon is not universally, but widely practised, 
and is to be commended. The Bible is the Word 
of God and when it is read God speaks to the 
congregation. The public reading of the Scrip- 
tures among God’s people has been practised ever 
since the days of Moses. The reading of them is 
an act of worship and more important than any- 
thing man may say. The passage read should be 
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long enough to be fairly complete. It is not 
necessary that it contain the text of the sermon to 
to be preached, but like the songs it should not 
be out of harmony with the sermon. 

The sermon is a very important part of the 
worship service and like the reading of the Scrip- 
tures should be regarded as an act of worship. In 
the sermon God speaks to his people. The preach- 
ing should be calculated to instruct in religious 
truth and to impel to duty and service to God. 
The length of the regular sermon by the pastor 
should be no more than from thirty to forty-five 
minutes. The average person will not usually be 
able to give attention for a longer time than this. 


Meetings for Fellowship 


Mid-Week Meeting.—The regular meeting held 
on some evening near the middle of each week is 
commonly called a prayer-meeting. It is prima- 
rily a social devotional meeting. The conspicuous 
feature of it is that it is a time when the members 
are all free to take part in relating experiences 
of their religious life, in discussing topics sug- 
gested for discussion, in singing, and in prayer. 
This meeting should be attended by all members 
of the congregation able to be present, as it is 
important for the spiritual development of the 
church. It should be opened and closed punctu- 
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ally. The pastor usually should lead it. He should 
plan it carefully beforehand in order to avoid 
monotony. He can usually give in a short opening 
talk the key-note of the meeting. The meeting 
may be given to relating experiences in general or 
on particular lines, to quoting Scripture on sub- 
jects suggested, or to a free-for-all discussion of 
the practical problems of the church. To get such 
discussion started, certain persons may be called 
on for expressions of their opinion on special 
points of the main topic suggested for discussion. 
All should be caused to take part, as it is a social 
religious meeting. It should be divested of all 
stiffness and sameness, and made as familiar and 
homelike as possible. It is on the order of a 
religious party for conversation and prayer, not 
speech-making or formality. 

Meetings for Observance of the Ordinances,— 
Unless very convenient arrangements have been 
made for baptizing in the church, a special meet- 
ing is necessary for the purpose. Baptism is here 
regarded as being the single immersion in water 
of a converted person in the name of the Holy 
Trinity to symbolize his washing from sin and 
resurrection to walk in the new life. Where other 
provisions are not made baptisms are usually per- 
formed in outside natural or artificial bodies of 
water. But the ideal way is to have a baptistry 
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so located in the church that it is easily accessible 
at all times and in full view of the congregation as 
usually seated in their regular place of worship. 
If the minister is provided with a waterproof robe 
for the purpose, the baptizing may usually be 
done in the regular worship services before the 
entire congregation, which is always impressive 
and profitable. 

The Lord’s Supper may also be observed in the 
regular meetings if it is celebrated apart from 
the observance of foot-washing. But usually it is 
observed along with the latter. However, the Bible 
teaching does not require that they be observed 
together. The frequency of the observance of the 
Supper has much to do with the question of 
whether it is to be observed in a regular meeting 
or in one especially for the purpose. If it is 
observed weekly as a few have done it may be 
observed in the regular service. But if it is 
observed no oftener than once every three months 
as many do a whole service may well be devoted 
to it. In this case the partaking of the Supper is 
often preceded by a sermon relating to the ordin- 
ance or the death of Christ calculated to prepare 
the minds and hearts of the people for the ordin- 
ance. A too frequent observance of it is liable to 
make it common and unimpressive, while if it is 
neglected for very long intervals the church fails 
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to get the lesson it is intended to give. It may be 
profitably observed as often as the first Sunday or 
another particular day of each quarter of the year. 
Some congregations who do this observe the wash- 
ing of feet only on alternate occasions of the Com- 
munion Supper. 

The Lord’s Supper is intended to remind the 
Christian that this salvation is only through the 
death of Christ. As a communion supper, it is 
expressive of fellowship. Every member should 
attend the meetings for the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. The supper consists in the par- 
taking of bread and wine as being symbolic of our 
partaking of the benefits of the atonement of 
Christ through the breaking of his body and the 
shedding of his blood. There is no literal or mysti- 
eal presence of Christ in the elements of the 
Supper. They are only symbolic of Christ. All 
superstitious regard for the bread and wine is to 
be discouraged. The essentials of the Supper are 
six: blessing, breaking or parting, pouring, giv- 
ing, eating, and drinking. The omission of any of 
these would deprive the rite of its true signifi- 
eance. The blessing is merely a giving of thanks 
(Luke 22: 19; I Cor. 11: 24), not a changing of the 
elements. 

The breaking of the bread is necessary to its 
distribution among several. The essential is that 
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it be parted, whether by breaking or cutting. 
Jesus’ body was cut, not broken. Orientals always 
break their thin loaves, never cut them. The 
method of parting the loaf is not essential to the 
rite. Jesus served the bread according to the 
common custom of serving in his day. Christians 
of western lands may properly, according to their 
customs of serving, cut the loaf into pieces of 
proper size and serve them to the communicants 
from a tray. Persons of refinement are often 
repelled by the bread’s being served to them from 
the hands of those who distribute it. God is 
pleased that the Supper be served in such a 
manner as not to shock the sense of propriety of 
the worshipers. The wine should also be served in 
conformity with modern customs of serving by 
using individual communion cups. 

The administrator of the Supper should usually, 
tho not necessarily, be the pastor or another 
minister. All Christian people should be welcomed 
to it. None should be discriminated against be- 
cause of his difference of belief in details. It is 
better to leave the matter of what particular per- 
sons are fit to partake to the consciences of those 
concerned. 

Meetings for Instruction 

The Sunday School.—The Sunday-school is by 

far the most important of the instruction meetings 
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of the church. In some evangelical bodies in the 
past the worship and especially the preaching has 
been allowed to crowd out, in a measure, the 
teaching function of the church. Jesus taught the 
people, and teaching is needed today. For lack of 
thorough instruction in Christian truth, too often 
members of the church have been weak. Chris- 
tians should know what they should believe and 
why it is worthy of belief. Very few have such 
knowledge. Instruction of this nature is the only 
proper foundation for faith and duty. 

Children, especially, need the instruction which 
the Sunday-school should afford. Capable, spe- 
cially trained teachers should be secured to teach 
in the school. These should thoroughly prepare 
themselves for the teaching of each lesson. The 
teaching of a class in Sunday-school is worthy of 
the very best effort of any man or woman. The 
school should be graded departmentally in order 
that the teaching and worship may be adapted to 
the needs and capacities of the different ages. The 
teaching material should also be adapted to the 
needs and comprehension of the pupils. There- 
fore graded lessons are of more value than lessons 
uniform for all the grades. 

But tho the Sunday-school is of special value 
for the children, it is not therefore less valuable 
for adults. If the teaching and subjects of the 
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adult classes are what they should be, the Sunday- 
school will be as valuable for adults as any other 
meeting of the church. Advanced courses of study 
should be pursued by them that will build up their 
knowledge of religious truth and solve for them 
the practical problems of life and of the church. 
The discussion method should have a large place 
in such classes. Limitless fields of religious truth 
lie unexplored before the best informed. The 
pastor should take an active interest in the Sun- 
day-school. If he neglects this he is failing in his 
work. 

The best hour of the day for the meeting of the 
Sunday-school is that immediately preceding the 
Sunday morning service. Then the pupils are 
fresh and alert to learn. The afternoon is not so 
good a time and the noon hour after the morning 
church service, an hour considerably employed in 
some of the Eastern States, is the worst hour of 
all, for the reason that the children are then tired 
and hungry. Ordinarily about one hour should be 
the length of the Sunday-school meeting. 

Young People’s Meeting —The young people’s 
meeting is for a smaller group and does not rep- 
resent the entire church as does the Sunday- 
school. However, it is a very important group. 
The young people must be cared for by the church, 
not merely as a matter of becoming members of 
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the church or workers in the future, but also be- 
cause of their value as young people and because 
they are a portion of the church which needs 
special care. As young people they are not estab- 
lished in life as are those of more mature years 
and therefore are more susceptible to influences 
from without, and also because they have prob- 
lems peculiar to their age, they need a particular 
kind of guidance and instruction. Moreover they 
naturally desire association with those of their 
own age in the religious life as in other concerns of 
life. 

The aims of the young people’s meeting are (1) 
education in religious knowledge, (2) inspiration 
to piety and to endeavor in the work of God’s 
kingdom, (3) training for religious work, and (4) 
the worship of God and Christian fellowship. 
- Leaders of young people’s meetings should have 
all these objects definitely in mind in the direction 
of the meetings. A capable leader, sympathetic 
towards young people and their interests, and 
with a clear idea of the object to be gained, is the 
most important element in a successful young 
people’s meeting. The pastor should take an active 
interest in promoting this phase of the work of the 
local congregation. 

This meeting is usually held during the hour 
preceding the Sunday evening general church ser- 
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vice. This is probably the best hour for it in most 
congregations. It is desirable that the young 
people have a room of their own for their meetings 
if possible. It may be the one used for the young 
people’s or senior Sunday-school department. In 
small churches the church auditorium may well be 
used. 

Other Meetings for Instruction.—The more com- 
mon meetings for instruction in addition to the 
foregoing are usually for particular groups. The 
daily vacation Bible school is an excellent means 
for the religious instruction of the children. It is 
held during the summer vacation of the public 
schools for a period of from three to five weeks. 
The sessions are about two and one-half or three 
hours in length and held in the latter part of the 
forenoon, five days each week. It gives as much 
time for religious training as the Sunday-school 
affords throughout the entire year. Such a school 
should be conducted as efficiently as are the 
public schools for secular education, and by spe- 
cially trained teachers. It should be held in the 
Sunday-school rooms of the church. 

The week, day church school is also an impor- 
tant opportunity for the religious education of the 
youth. In certain States the pupils in the public 
schools are dismissed during certain hours each 
week to go to any church their parents may 
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choose, which provides religious instruction. This 
instruction must be according to educational 
standards set by the public school boards, but the 
nature of the religious teaching is left to the 
church. In some cases the public school gives the 
child credit for this work as if done in the public 
school. Churches should seek to take advantage 
of this opportunity where it is offered. 

Week night Bible classes may be profitably con- 
ducted by the pastor of a church for the instrue- 
tion of new converts or for others. Also classes 
for the training of Sunday-school teachers are to 
be encouraged. 

A junior church service may be profitably held 
for children of eight to fourteen years of age. It 
is frequently held at the same hour as the Sunday 
morning church service in another part of the 
church building, but probably it should be held 
at another hour than this. 


Cuapter [X 


ORGANIZATION OF AGENCIES FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Educational Function of the Church 


Importance.—The state is providing the chil- 
dren of our land with excellent educational ad- 
vantages, but because of the separation of church 
and state and due to our much prized principle of 
religious freedom, education in religion is ex- 
cluded from our public schools. Yet no part of 
education is so vital as the religious. Religion 
reaches the deep of the soul and affects the springs 
of action. The moral and ethical teaching given 
in the public schools is proving inadequate. It 
does not grip the conscience as does religion. The 
disrespect for law and God and the many attend- 
ant evils that are such grave problems today are 
due in large measure to the lack of religious edu- 
eation. ‘‘A system of education that omits 
religion in its training for life tends to train for 
life that omits religion.’’ Judging from church 
statistics, more than half of our American people 
are omitting religion. There are no doubt some 
outside the churches who pray at times and are 
religious to some degree, yet this number is fully 
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balanced by the number in the churches whose 
religion is not at all vital. 

The church is awakening to the imperative need 
of religious education for the youth of America 
and is awakening to the next fact that the respon- 
sibility for supplying that need is upon the church. 
So there is a new emphasis on religious education 
shown in the recent extensive literature on the 
subject, in the changed architecture of church- 
buildings, in training provided for the work, and 
in other ways. Some are staggering at the cost in 
money and energy; but when we consider that in 
past centuries and in some mission lands yet today 
the burden of secular education also was upon the 
church, we should not think ourselves overbur- 
dened with only the religious part. But we have 
high educational standards at the present day to 
measure to. The task in religious education con- 
fronting the church today involves two things: 
first, reaching more of those millions of children 
now entirely without religious training; second, 
providing a more adequate program for those 
reached. 

There are those who draw back from the 
ehurch’s assuming such a responsibility and who 
think the laws should be changed so that religious 
education would be given in the public schools. 
But it is doubtful whether this could be done 
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satisfactorily; and would not the church lose her 
best opportunity for coming into direct contact 
with souls at their most impressionable age? 
Some who have seen a wicked sinner marvel- 
ously transformed by the grace of God and made a 
powerful preacher are inclined to discount the 
slow method of the religious training of the young. 
But one is impressed with the fact in reading the 
biographies of those who have become eminent as 
preachers and missionaries that almost every one 
had religious training in childhood. Investiga- 
tions have revealed that most Christians are con- 
verted before twenty years, more being converted 
at sixteen than at any other age. Youth is the 
plastic period, the time of life choices, the normal 
period for becoming a Christian. But if children 
are not in the schools of the church, it is not at 
all likely they will ever be present at the preach- 
ing services. Moreover, without Christian teach- 
ing, they are without foundation for Christian ex- 
perience. Where is the wisdom of waiting to put 
forth heroic and elaborate efforts to save some in 
the rapids just above the precipice when little or 
nothing is done far upstream where it would be 
comparatively easy to direct many into a safe 
channel? The rescue of one near the precipice 
may be more spectacular, but not worth so much 
as a rescue in the more quiet upstream. Effort 
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for every age we want certainly, but by all means 
let us not neglect the children. 

The church has no greater responsibility nor 
grander opportunity than its ministry to its 
youth. Professor Athearn in an address not long 
ago said: ‘‘A church which cannot save its own 
children cannot hope to save the world, and we 
are not saving our own children.”’ 

If ever youth needed to be thoroughly taught 
what to believe and to do religiously and why, that 
time is now; for mere assertion or tradition will 
not stand the test of reason to which our youth are 
subjected, particularly in their higher education. 
We live in an atmosphere of education, and if 
religion is so inadequately taught as to make it 
seem in an atmosphere of ignorance, religion will 
be discounted by youth. Children easily see the 
difference between a public school well adminis- 
tered, with teachers who know their subjects and 
how to teach them, and a Sunday-school carried 
on in a haphazard manner with teachers little 
comprehending what skill is required for their 
task. The most important subject in a child’s 
education should be most efficiently taught. 

Aims.—The more definitely we have in mind 
just what we seek to accomplish in our church 
schools, the better our work will be. Our aim 
should be much greater than just to teach the 
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Bible. This is the most important means, 
but not an end in itself. Our aims might 
be summarized under three headings: first, 
so to teach that our children will understand what 
it means to yield themselves to Christ and let him 
purify their hearts and through the Holy Spirit 
take up his abode in them, or in other words how 
to be converted and baptized with the Holy Spirit; 
second, to teach them how to live a Christian life 
in today’s world, to solve their problems of every 
day living—their choice of life work, their leisure- 
time activities, their social relationships—all 
according to Christ’s way; third, to train them so 
they may be intelligent and useful members of the 
church. We may also add to provide special 
training for leadership in Sunday-school work and 
other activities of the church. 

Two extreme views are held concerning the 
relative importance of the supernatural work of 
divine grace in the heart and the value of reli- 
gious training. One is that God saves and sancti- 
fies and teaches by his Spirit and that is all that 
is necessary. If that were true, Paul was wrong 
when he encouraged Timothy to study. History 
furnishes illustrations of how those who hold such 
a view fall into snares. The other extreme view 
exalts the value of religious teaching until there 
is no need for the divine working. But the results 
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in this case are disappointing. As in many other 
things, so in this—there is an interworking of the 
human and the divine. While recognizing the need 
of the divine operation in the heart, we should dili- 
gently carry on our religious educational pro- 
gram. 

Relation of the Church to Educational Agencies. 
——The more common agencies for religious edu- 
cation are the Sunday-school, the young people’s 
meeting (some large congregations have two—one 
for the older and one for the younger young peo- 
ple), the daily vacation Bible school, junior 
church, the week-day church school, and special 
through-the-week classes, such as teacher-training 
classes and mission-study classes. 

In some places the carrying on of such work 
rests almost altogether on the interest of a few. 
For instance, one or a few individuals are inter- 
ested in a daily vacation Bible school and on their 
own responsibility carry it on. Another individual 
may carry on junior church on his own responsi- 
bility. Whether he does well or not is no one’s 
concern but his. If he moves away or decides to 
give up the work it stops. 

Again, a Sunday-school may be suffering be- 
cause it has a superintendent who long ago out- 
lived his usefulness, and no one knows how nor 
has the responsibility to make a change. Or the 
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young people’s meeting may be declining in at- 
tendance and interest because of an unsuitable 
leader and nothing is done about it. 

There is a better way. These educational 
agencies are properly agencies of the church. The 
church, not just certain individuals, should feel a 
responsibility for the carrying on of this educa- 
tional work in an efficient manner. 

This will require some organization, just as it is 
necessary in caring for financiai matters to fix 
responsibility on certain individuals. This may 
be done by the congregation’s choosing of the 
leaders of the various agencies, but the work will 
be more efficiently done if the church selects a 
committee to be responsible for all the educational 
work. 

Committee of Religious Education.—There are 
several reasons for having such a committee: first, 
it fixes responsibility on certain ones to observe 
the work of the various agencies, to note needs for 
improvement, and to help plan for improvement; 
second, it makes certain ones responsible to keep 
themselves informed on the subject of religious 
education that they may know what good work is 
and how it should be accomplished; third, it is a 
means of correlating the work of the various 
agencies so that there will not be overlapping or 
serious gaps in the education and training pro- 
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vided; fourth, it provides for continuity of stand- 
ards and policies so that the work need not be 
disturbed by the changing or the whims of 
leaders; fifth, it acts as an advisory council to 
which the leaders of the various agencies may 
bring their problems; sixth, it fixes the responsi- 
bility for determining curriculums, for providing 
leadership training, for estimating the budget of 
the religious educational work and recommending 
it to the budget committee of the church, and for 
nominating suitable leaders for the various agen- 
cies. 

The size of this committee will depend some- 
what on the size of the congregation and on the 
number of agencies to be administered. The pas- 
tor should always be an ex officio member. The 
leader of each of the more important agencies, 
especially of the Sunday-school, the young peo- 
ple’s meeting, and the junior church, should also 
be ex officio members. Then, in order that there 
may be some who will see the work from a more 
general point of view, there should be some elected 
members. Perhaps for most congregations the 
four ex officio members mentioned above and 
three elected members will constitute a_ suffi- 
cient committee. The ex officio members have 
full power of discussion and voting the same 
as elected members. The qualities to be looked for 
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in prospective members of this committee should 
be interest in religious-educational work, disposi- 
tion to study and inform themselves, progressive- 
ness, steadiness, good judgment, spiritual keen- 
ness. 

This committee should have meetings at stated 
times and be open for call meetings whenever a 
special need arises. A chairman should lead the 
meetings and see that they do not degenerate into 
rambling talk but are carried on in a business-like 
way. A secretary should keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Due to the nature of their work an elected mem- 
ber of this committee should be elected for more 
than just one year. With three members it is a 
good plan to have them elected for a term of three 
years, so arranged that one term expires each 
year. Thus, there is never a complete change of 
personnel, while there is frequent opportunity to 
get a new person on the committee. 


Methods of Appointment and Control 


Religious Educators Are Spiritual Officers.— 
The method of appointment of leaders in religious 
education is akin to the way of appointing a pas- 
tor rather than the way of electing trustees or 
persons for other business agencies, for religious 
educators are spiritual workers. Their task is not 
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the mere mechanical one of establishing religious 
facts in the minds, but to lead their pupils to fol- 
low Christ. Moreover, teaching is one of the di- 
vine spiritual gifts (see Rom. 12:7; Eph. 4:11). 
The selection of such workers then is not a matter 
of our own personal preferences but a recognition 
of those whom God has called and qualified for 
such work. Along with our emphasis on training 
of teachers and other leaders, we need to stress the 
divine calling and giving of spiritual gifts. When 
we have workers who covet earnestly the divine 
qualifying and who also diligently study to train 
themselves, then may we hope for success. Pastors 
should so preach about this that members of the 
congregation will feel responsible to keep an open 
ear for God’s calling to this work. 

The day is passing when just anyone who is 
agreeable and can talk freely may be made a Sun- 
day-school superintendent. This position, when we 
take our religious-educational work seriously, re- 
quires a technique and skill that come only 
through training. Moreover, trained teachers can 
hardly respect the supervision of a person entirely 
untrained for the work. 

Manner of Nomination and Election. — The 
pastor with the elected members of the reli- 
gious educational committee, through their knowl- 
edge of the situation and earnestly seeking divine 
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guidance, should discover those most suited as 
Sunday-school superintendent, young people’s 
leader, and any other leaders necessary. Like the 
pastor, these are spiritual workers, and as in 
choosing him, it is better to place but one in nomi- 
nation for each place, that the sentiment of the 
congregation may not be divided as it often is 
when more than one are placed in nomination. 
These nominations should be approved by the 
elders, then presented to the congregation for a 
yes or no vote. Any member of the congregation 
should feel free to make suggestions to the com- 
mittee beforehand concerning nominations, for 
this committee is the church’s committee. In the 
case of elected members of the religious educa- 
tional committee itself, since these do not come 
into so much direct contact with the congregation 
in their work, it might be well to nominate two 
names for each place to be filled. Nominations 
for the elected members should be made by the 
pastor with the other ex officio members. 

These elections should be by ballot, and any 
member of the congregation should be eligible to 
vote. The elections should be annual, tho the 
same workers may frequently be reelected. The 
best time for starting off a year’s work in most 
congregations is in the fall, and this accords with 
the way of other educational institutions. If 
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October 1 is the time for the beginning of the 
school year, then the elections should take place 
early in September in order that the workers may 
have time to make plans for their year’s work. 

Superintendents of departments of the Sunday- 
school, teachers, secretaries, and committees, 
should be appointed by the superintendent, with 
the advice of the committee of religious education 
for the most important offices, and the advice of 
the departmental superintendents regarding 
workers that will come under the supervision of 
the latter. Adult and young people’s classes will 
have some voice also regarding their teachers. 
The method in some quarters of nominating and 
electing teachers in an open meeting of the con- 
gregation or of the Sunday-school is a very ineffi- 
cient one. 

Leaders of the young people’s meeting and the 
junior church should be at liberty to choose their 
own assistants. 

Daily vacation Bible school teachers and week 
day church school teachers should be selected by 
the respective principals with the advice of the 
committee of religious education. 

Teachers of special week-night classes should 
come under the agency with which they are asso- 
ciated in the character of their work, usually the 
Sunday-school. 
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Plan of Organization 


We should not regard the several agencies for 
religious education as entirely separate from one 
another, each deserving its own loyalties and in- 
dependent of the others; but rather should we 
think of them as each doing its part toward the 
accomplishment of the one end—the religious 
training of our youth. 

Grouping of Children and Young People.—F or 
the best work, children and young people should 
be organized into groups. They are already 
graded. Their interests, needs, and capacities vary 
greatly according to age. The grouping recom- 
mended by the International Council of Religious 
Education after much experimentation, is as 
follows: 


Sunday School Public School 
Designation Age Grade 

Cradle Roll 1-3 years At home 

Beginners AO: 0 oe Kindergarten 

Primary 6-86 9" Grades 1, 2, 3 

Junior O-11 St Grades 4, 5, 6 

Intermediates 12-14 ‘‘ Junior High School, or 

Grades 7, 8, 9 
Senior iiss lyf 9G Senior High School 
Young People 18-24 ‘‘ College or work 


Adults 25 and above 


In the smaller schools this grouping will be for 
classes. In larger schools it will be for depart- 
ments, and the group will be further subdivided 
into classes. Under the usual Sunday-school cir- 
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cumstances, a class up to the age of fifteen should 
have from seven to fourteen pupils; above that 
age a class may be larger. This grading should 
have to do not only with the class work but also 
with the worship and other activities, commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘opening exercises.’’ Children and 
young people need a training in worship that can 
hardly be given when all ages meet together, for 
what is well adapted for one age is not suitable 
for another group. A school conducted on the 
departmental plan, that is, with each age-group 
meeting in its own place with its own program for 
the entire session, is strongly recommended. 
Many, because of being handicapped through an 
unsuitable building or through lack of capable 
leaders or fewness of pupils, will have to modify 
this ideal to suit their situation; but they should 
not be so content with unsatisfactory conditions 
that they never strive to approach any nearer to 
the ideal. 

» Spirit of Unification —lIt is desirable that the 
same grouping be maintained in all parts of the 
religious-educational program and that the group 
get a consciousness that all phases of religious- 
educational activity of the group are parts of one 
program and all closely related to the church. For 
instance, with the Junior group, their Sunday- 
school work, junior church, choir, social, or other 
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through-the-week activities, vacation school, and 
any other special work, should appear to be one 
harmonious program. The same is true of the 
Intermediate or any other group. In many places 
two or more age-groups as given previously may 
have to be combined into one, but the same prin- 
ciple holds true with the wider-range group. There 
is advantage in having the same leader for all the 
work with the same group. When this is not pos- 
sible the various leaders should work in close 
cooperation. 

The children and young people should be made 
to feel they are a part of the church, be encouraged 
to attend its services, and be led to contribute in- 
telligently to its budget. It is well to have the 
junior church, if it is held at the time of the Sun- 
day morning service, meet occasionally, perhaps 
once a month, with the main congregation that 
they may keep in touch with the principal service 
of the church. The pastor should take pains to 
have something of particular interest to children 
in this service. 

Daily Vacation Bible School.—The organization 
of a daily vacation Bible school should follow 
the plan of the Sunday-school for those ages. The 
organization of a week day church school depends 
very much on the method of having the children 
released from the public school and the time 
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allowed. If all are released at the same time for 
an hour, the organization may follow the Sunday- 
school plan of grading. If one grade is released 
at a time, the public school grading must be fol- 
lowed. 

Church School Night.—A comparatively new 
term is church school night. This, like the daily 
vacation Bible school, is an effort to supplement 
the meager time of the Sunday-school, but the 
church school night is for young people and 
adults. It brings all the through-the-week classes 
on one night and tends to dignify the work, giving 
more of the atmosphere of a school. Following is 
a sample program: ‘Two teacher-training classes 
simultaneously from 7:30 to 8:15, one studying 
the first-year course, the other the second year; 
§:15 till 8:30, meeting of all for devotional 
period; 8:30 till 9:15 choir practise, another 
group having mission study. If the committee of 
religious education is careful to offer a variety of 
good courses, each about ten weeks’ long, and 
supplies good teachers, under the immediate 
supervision of the Sunday-school superintendent 
or a special supervisor of training work, church 
school night would in a few years mean great ad- 
vancement for a congregation. 

Standard Instructions. — A set of written 
standard instructions as to time and manner of 
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elections, duties of officers and teachers, plan of 
organization, and general policies would lessen 
danger of misunderstandings, would be a great 
help to new workers, and would tend to stabilize 
the work. There might well be one general man- 
ual covering all the agencies, and another one for 
the Sunday-school. Such manuals should at the 
outset be approved and adopted by the committee 
of religious education and all the workers con- 
cerned. Revisions should be made from time to 
time as required. 


CHAPTER X 
EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


Relation to Other Local Churches 


Independence of the Local Congregation. — In 
its own local, internal affairs each congregation is 
complete in itself, and no higher ecclesiastical or- 
ganization on earth has a right to reverse its 
decisions. Christ is its ever-living head and to 
him alone it is obligated to give account and 
render obedience. The New Testament represents 
the local congregations as thus independent. 
There is no example of an apostolic local church 
being subject to any outside organization or con- 
trol. There were no diocesan bishops or higher 
church judicatories. This is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the local church which should not be 
carelessly overlooked. 

But it has been objected to this principle that 
such large churches of the apostolic period as 
those of Jerusalem and Antioch with their many 
thousands of Christians could not have met to- 
gether in one place as a congregation, yet the 
former is called ‘‘the church at Jerusalem.’’ It is 
assumed therefore that it must have been a pres- 
bytery or diocese in order that these supposed 
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several congregations might be one church. But 
the assumption of more than one congregation in 
Jerusalem is opposed to repeated statements of 
the Scriptures that all the Christians there met 
together. Of the Jerusalem church it is said ‘‘all 
that believed were together’’ (Acts 2: 44); ‘‘con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple’’ (vs. 
46); ‘‘they were all with one accord in Solomon’s 
porch”’’ (ch. 5:12). Many of those converted at 
Jerusalem, however, were not residents and soon 
dispersed to their various countries, and many 
were scattered from Jerusalem by persecutions. 
There is not a particle of evidence that there was 
any common government over the local churches 
of a city or of a region. 

But the rejection of diocesan or presbyterial 
forms of church government in favor of the gov- 
ernmental independence of the local church is not 
a proper support for any rejection of fellowship 
or cooperation of local churches. The apostolic 
congregations were not independent in the latter 
sense. Any congregation which refuses to 
fellowship and cooperate with other local con- 
gregations of the church of God immeasurably 
impoverishes itself and limits its opportunity 
for usefulness. It also endangers its per- 
manent prosperity if it refuses to heed good 
advice from the body of ministers of a region. No 
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pastor should encourage his congregation to an in- 
dependent attitude concerning the advice of out- 
side ministers, and the congregation should not 
allow itself to be so influenced. The local church 
is but a part of the universal church, and can no 
more properly be independent of it or antagonistic 
to it than can an individual be properly indepen- 
dent of the local church of which he is a member. 
In matters of doctrine and practise no local con- 
gregation should disregard the teachings of the 
general body of ministers. 

Fellowship and Mutual Care.—The congrega- 
tions of the apostolic period did not exist as iso- 
lated units with no connection between them. 
Each recognized other congregations as all be- 
longing with itself to the great universal body 
of Christ. The same apostles and evangelists were 
accepted by all. Messengers passed between 
them. Greetings were sent from one to another 
as In some of Paul’s epistles. And several con- 
geregations of different provinces cooperated in 
raising the collection for the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem. The life of every congregation will be en- 
riched by coming into association with other con- 
gregations. Such association tends to broaden 
the sympathies of a church, to widen its interests, 
and to give it balance. Probably nothing will 
better effect a practical realization of this fellow- 
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ship among congregations than for the members 
of the congregations of a region or district to 
gather together for a series of meetings in con- 
ventions and camp-meetings. Such meetings 
should be held at least once each year at an easily 
accessible and central point in each State or 
smaller region. 

But local congregations, and especially their 
ministers, should feel a responsibility and have a 
care for the welfare of the other local churches 
of their region. A congregation cannot properly 
ask ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ without an- 
swering affirmatively. For the reason that the 
ministers are primarily responsible for the care of 
the work of God, the general care of the churches 
of a region belongs to the body of ministers of 
that region. 

In the early stages of the development of the 
work in a region, before there are many settled 
congregations with able pastors, it is often neces- 
sary for one particular able minister to exercise 
a general oversight over the young churches and 
inexperienced pastors. Paul and other able minis- 
ters of his time exercised such general supervi- 
sion. Hiven ina more developed stage of the work, 
ministers of long experience, deep piety, and noted 
for wisdom, are and properly should be, looked to 
for advice and help by the congregations in time of 
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need. It is the duty of such ministers to use the 
gifts God has given them for the advancement of 
his kingdom. Neither should such a minister be 
criticized for doing so by others who think their 
prerogatives are being encroached upon. The ad- 
vice of such a minister is not binding upon a 
church that chooses not to take it; therefore this 
oversight by him is not a violation of the govern- 
mental independence of a congregation. The ap- 
pointment of such a general overseer with govern- 
mental powers would be a violation of New Testa- 
ment organization. 

But when the work of God becomes estab- 
lished in a region the general care for it naturally 
and properly falls upon, not one, but the entire 
company of ministers of that region. They are 
the natural representatives of the churches of the 
region they represent. They may properly meet 
together at intervals of a month, three months, or 
a year, depending on circumstances and the ex- 
tent of the region represented. In early stages of 
development, the ministers of a whole State may 
thus cooperate. But when a number of churches 
are raised up in a county or other smaller region 
they may cooperate profitably in this way. Often 
it is better to disregard political divisions because 
of natural barriers or because of the location of 
groups of congregations in relation to each other. 
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A body of ministers thus assembled and so func- 
tioning are not to be thought of as having any 
legislative, judicial, or other ruling power. Their 
decisions are no more binding on the local con- 
gregations of the region than is the reason for 
those decisions. Like the councils of ministers 
in connection with church difficulties, their func- 
tion is only to give advice to local congregations. 
To allow other authority to them than this is to 
endorse an element in church government foreign 
to the Scriptures. But their advice will ordinarily 
be gladly accepted by local churches, therefore it 
is the equal of authority. It is the best kind of 
ruling power. If they do not attempt to exceed 
their divine authority as ministers, they violate 
no scriptural principle if they organize themselves 
as a permanent association in order to efficiency, 
but ordinarily for efficient service in the work 
here described, organization as a deliberative 
assembly only is required. 

Such a body or association of ministers of a 
region should feel responsible (1) to keep the 
ministry clean that congregations shall not be 
imposed upon by unworthy ministers, (2) to assist 
and advise as to the supply of vacant pulpits, (3) 
to plan for more effective evangelization of the 
region, and (4) to give voluntarily advice to a 
congregation in any kind of trouble and threat- 
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ened with destruction or great loss. Ordinarily 
in case of a quarrel between two parties, what- 
ever or whoever they may be, it is very much 
better that the parties themselves ask advice and 
name their own council of ministers than that 
the ministers of the region volunteer advice. How- 
ever, such a body may properly be called upon to 
serve as a council to advise in case of a quarrel. 
But if they frequently do so, care must be exer- 
cised lest they assume or come to be regarded as 
having governmental authority over the congre- 
gations. 

Cooperation for Evangelization.—HEvery local 
congregation is primarily responsible for the 
evangelization of the immediate community in 
which it is located and it should spare no effort 
to accomplish it. But it is also responsible in a 
great measure for the establishing of churches in 
other unevangelized communities near by that in 
which it is located. A single local congregation, 
however, is often unable to supply the money and 
workers necessary successfully to establish a 
church in that other town. In such a case that 
congregation may well cooperate with one or more 
other congregations in the district of the unevan- 
gelized town, and by thus grouping together for 
work an evangelist may be supported, helpers 
supplied from the congregations, a place for meet- 
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ings secured, and the work carried on till it be- 
comes self-supporting financially and able to per- 
petuate itself indefinitely. 


Relation to the General Church 


Cooperation with General Church. — Some 
church activities are of such a nature that they do 
not belong to a particular local church as its en- 
tire responsibility but to the general church of 
the whole country. These activities are of such 
magnitude that in the very nature of them no 
single congregation would be able to perform 
them. The publication of Sunday-school litera- 
ture in general is the responsibility of the general 
church. This is also true of the carrying on of 
schools for the education of ministers and others. 
Large benevolent enterprises such as the main- 
tenance of orphanages, homes for the aged, and 
other charitable institutions, are properly the 
work of the church of a large region. Especially 
is the work of the whole church necessary for 
general evangelization as in home and foreign 
missionary work. 

Every local congregation has a definite re- 
sponsibility for cooperation with the church in 
general in supplying money for the maintenance 
of all these interests. No local church may prop- 
erly assume it is excused from such responsi- 
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bility. That local church which will not give 
except it receive something in return has not 
learned the spirit of Christianity and needs its 
perspective of the work of God enlarged. The 
mere fact that there is much need of evangeliza- 
tion in the immediate community of a local church 
does not release that church from its duty of 
assisting in the evangelization of the great neg- 
lected home-mission groups and those without 
Christ in foreign lands. Whatever its local finan- 
cial burdens may be, it should give, and as much as 
possible, to all the general interests which belong 
in part to it. 

Control of General Church Agencies.—lIt is 
altogether proper that the general agencies that 
receive the funds and manage the general work 
of the church should in some way be under the 
control of the church. This is done through the 
appointment of the members composing these 
boards and through determining in a general way 
what they shall do. But it is impossible that all 
the members of all the local churches throughout 
the country should meet in a general convention 
to elect such boards. Therefore it must be done 
by their representatives. 

Various methods of representation have been 
resorted to by different religious bodies. The 
more highly organized bodies have often very 
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naturally left the control of their general agencies 
to their higher governing bodies. Those who 
recognize no power above the local church have 
been represented in general conventions for elec- 
tions of general boards in at least three ways. A 
few have had their general interests governed by 
churches or individuals whose voting power is 
determined by the amount of money contributed 
during the year, somewhat as is a stock company. 
Evidently this plan has some advantages in pro- 
portioning authority to the bearing of responsi- 
bility, but it is defective in that a few wealthy 
donors might combine and divert the general 
work of the church from the course the church 
desires. A second method more common than the 
former is the appointing of delegates to represent 
the churches. These may be appointed by the 
local churches to represent it at a national conven- 
tion where the elections take place, if the number 
of churches is not too great. If the number is 
very large the local church delegates go to a State 
or other sectional convention which in turn sends 
delegates to a national convention. The delegate 
method has advantages but is cumbersome and 
difficult to operate. 

An excellent method and one probably more 
efficient for bodies not too large to be represented 
directly by the local church in the national con- 
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vention is that of having all the ordained min- 
isters serve as representatives of the local 
churches. These have already been recognized by 
the churches as their divinely chosen leaders at 
the time they were ordained. If proper care is 
exercised in ordaining, the ordained ministers 
may very satisfactorily and efficiently represent 
the local churches in the control of the general in- 
terests of the church. 

Every congregation should endeavor to send 
their minister each year to the national convention 
that they may have representation in the direction 
of the general church work as well as for his 
broadening as a minister. And the minister should 
not think lightly of his responsibility in helping 
to elect proper persons on these boards. Even if 
he is not interested especially in such things him- 
self, he owes a duty to his people in this respect. 
He should not vote for a nominee merely because 
he is his friend, but should use his best judgment 
as to the person’s ability properly to fill the place. 
And when selections have been made, minister and 
members should remember that majority rule in 
such matters is right and should be submitted to. 
All should heartily cooperate with such boards 
for the accomplishment of their work even if they 
think the board’s methods are not always the 
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best. It is better to work according to the method 
of others than not to work at all. 


Relations to Congregations of Other Faiths 


Acceptance of All Christians——On the ground 
of what has been said of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the church, in our first chapter, it is 
evident that human church organization and gov- 
ernment instead of the divine cannot be accepted 
as scriptural and honoring to God. Nor can 
churches so organized and governed be properly 
regarded as congregations of the church of God 
in a normal condition. But the members of such 
churches should be recognized and fellowshiped 
as Christians as they individually bear marks of 
being true Christians. Such true Christians are 
usually, tho not always, more numerous in con- 
gregations of evangelical denominations than in 
those of bodies holding baptismal regeneration, 
ete. To whatever extent such a congregation is 
composed of genuine Christians it should be 
recognized as a congregation of Christians, re- 
gardless of unscriptural church organization. 

All true Christians should be freely accepted as 
such and warm Christian fellowship should be ex- 
tended to them by a local church of God. Such 
Christian fellowship does not imply local church 
fellowship, which is possible only when the condi- 
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tions have been met necessary to local church 
membership. But the duty to recognize all true 
Christians as brethren in Christ does not mean 
that all who profess to be Christians should be so 
accepted. Alas too many who profess are not in 
reality children of God, therefore the need of dis 
crimination. <A local church of God should have 
no rule of faith and practise except the Word of 
God, and should make salvation and association 
with the local church on the part of the individual 
the only requisites to his acceptance into church 
fellowship. But no compromise of vital principles 
of the church or of the Word of God should be 
made in order to organic unity with outside reli- 
gious bodies. 

Extent of Cooperation that is Proper. — The 
acceptance of pious people of congregations of 
other faiths as true disciples and of a local body 
of such persons as a congregation of Christians 
leads to the question as to what extent a local 
church of God should cooperate with them in 
Christian work. Doubtless no sectarian prejudice 
should prevent our cooperating to whatever 
extent will be for the glory of God. A local church 
of God should earnestly cooperate with churches 
of other faiths in their city in every worthy under- 
taking for social reform and moral betterment. 
The pastor of the church of God may well be a 
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member of the ministerial association, where such 
efforts usually originate. The church should 
fully appreciate every sincere effort of those of 
other faiths. There are many earnest Christians 
in religious bodies whose doctrines are far from 
the scriptural standard. 

Cooperation with other religious bodies in Sun- 
day-school work is proper. Officers of the Sunday- 
school may profitably attend County or State Sun- 
day-school conventions. Union meetings and 
efforts of other kinds may be advisable under 
some circumstances. But in many of these the 
practical difficulties in cooperative effort largely 
offset the good they are supposed to yield. In 
some cases union revivalists employ methods that 
are in violation of sound principles. Also the 
teaching is sometimes directly opposed to that 
held by the church of God. If these things are 
true in a great measure, it is better that a con- 
gregation respectfully withhold its cooperation. 
It will be respected for not compromising its prin- 
ciples. 


CuapTer XI 


BUSINESS MEETING AND BUSINESS 
AGENCIES OF THE CHURCH 


Every local church that has developed to a 
certain stage in its work finds itself confronted 
with the necessity of taking care of various busi- 
ness interests, such as the acquiring and holding 
of church property and the collecting and distrib- 
uting of money. This business should be con- 
ducted by duly authorized agencies of the church, 
in strict accord with sound business principles. 
Few things are more discouraging to a church 
than the loss, through mismanagement, of its 
property or hard-earned money. 

The business of the church should not be left 
to individuals who have not been duly authorized 
to do that particular business. The church should 
appoint those it would have do its business and 
clearly instruct those so appointed as to the extent 
and limitations of their powers. A good example 
of this is the appointment of the seven men as 
a financial committee by the Jerusalem church 
(Acts 6: 1-5). 


Organization of the Local Church for Business 


In order properly to appoint the various busi- 
ness agencies of the local church and attend to 
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other business, it is necessary that the church 
shall organize itself in at least a very simple way, 
for the orderly transaction of business. Such 
organization is of a purely business nature and is 
not to be confused with the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation which has already been shown to be 
divinely effected. This business organization may 
be so limited, for wise reasons, as to exclude some 
members of the church who are recognized as 
being in good standing. In some States it is im- 
portant that this business body of the church be 
incorporated under the laws of the State in order 
to hold the title to real estate. 

Membership.—A congregation is responsible in 
a financial way and otherwise for any business 
transacted in its business-meeting or by its busi- 
ness agencies. If it incurs a debt of several thou- 
sand dollars the members must pay it. If un- 
worthy or incompetent persons are appointed on 
its business committees and thereby loss is in- 
curred, the church must suffer it. Therefore it is 
necessary that the membership of the business 
body of the church or those who may vote in its 
business-meetings be definitely defined and re- 
stricted. Three classes of persons should be ex- 
eluded from voting in the business-meeting. (1) 
Those who are not members of the church should 
not vote in the business-meeting. They are irre- 
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sponsible as far as bearing the responsibilities of 
the church is concerned. (2) Young children who 
are members of the church but because of youth 
are incompetent to decide the business policies of 
the church. Several of such might be influenced by 
a minority of the adults to vote with them and 
thus put an unwelcome burden on the majority of 
the responsible members. (3) Those lately come 
into the congregation are not familiar enough 
with the circumstances of the church to vote in- 
telligently on many questions. Moreover such 
persons are very often transient and those who are 
members of the congregation for but a little while 
should not be permitted to help decide what bur- 
dens the more permanent members should bear. 

Kiven tho the recognition of members be not 
through a formal act, membership is not therefore 
indefinite or unknowable. Usually there will be 
no question as to whether a congregation accepts 
one as a member who has definitely associated 
himself with and worshiped regularly with them 
for a period of six months or more. 

If the right of anyone to vote is questioned, it 
should be settled by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present. In case of incorporation the mem- 
bership of the business body is necessarily made 
definite by vote. This may also be done even 
without incorporation. If the membership of the 
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business body is so determined the secretary 
should keep a list of the names, which will serve 
to settle any dispute as to membership. 

Officers.—The business body of the church may 
choose whomsoever they please from among them- 
selves to act as chairman of its business meetings. 
But it is customary for the by-laws to make the 
pastor, by right of his office, chairman of all 
business meetings of the church, except those 
which relate to his own work or salary, or which 
have been called for the consideration of a matter 
in which he has a personal interest. The by-laws 
should provide for the election of a vice-chairman 
to act in the absence of the chairman. 

The pastor is the recognized leader of the con- 
gregation in all its activities. For this reason and 
also because of his familiarity with the congrega- 
tion and its activities he is the logical person to 
preside in its business meetings. If the church is 
incorporated the presiding officer in the meetings 
will usually be called president. 

Before the business-meeting of the congregation 
ean proceed to transact business it is important 
that its organization be completed by the appoint- 
ment of a secretary to record the minutes of the 
meeting, or to write a record to be kept for future 
reference of the proceedings of the meeting. Dis- 
cretion should be exercised in the choice of a sec- 
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retary. The nature of his work is such that he 
must have some skill in writing and knowledge of 
the work. He should also be a person who is care- 
ful and dependable. 

A treasurer should also be elected by the church 
to handle the money of the church. He should be 
an ex officio member of the finance committee. 


By-Laws of the Local Congregation 


Purpose of By-Laws.—By-laws are those stand- 
ing rules of an association or corporation for the 
regulation of its internal organization and con- 
duct. They are to be distinguished from a con- 
stitution in that they are subordinate to it. A 
constitution consists of a statement of the basic 
principles and facts relative to an association 
which are considered as fixed. But the by-laws 
are those more particular regulations which may 
be readily altered as need requires. Corporations 
commonly have both constitution and by-laws, but 
many associations have a combination of them 
which may be ealled either constitution or by- 
laws. Such a single set of rules is ordinarily suf- 
ficient for the local church business organization. 
We here choose to call them by-laws. 

There is no absolute necessity that a local 
church have written by-laws. It may conduct its 
affairs somewhat as does the British Parliament, 
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in accordance with general precedent and in con- 
formity with such standing rules as have been 
made from time to time and which appear in the 
minutes. But it is better to have a systematically 
arranged and sufficiently complete set of by-laws 
adopted at a particular time by the church. By 
this means it is possible for all the members, 
especially the new members, to know how the 
business is to be conducted. If no written rules 
exist there is a probability of irregularity in the 
elections of committees and boards, of persons 
holding office for life whether worthy or not and 
with no expressed rules by the congregation. Ifa 
change of officers is made under such conditions, 
there is no way of proving it was done regularly. 
All this endangers the title to the church property. 

Form of By-Laws.—The following form of by- 
laws is intended to be such that any normal con- 
gregation can easily adapt it to its needs. It is 
not intended to serve as by-laws for the board of 
trustees or other agencies but for the local church 
business body only. If trustees or other boards 
need by-laws they should have a set of their own, 
dealing with their own affairs. One set of by-laws 
cannot be made to include two different societies 
without making confusion. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE (NAME) CHURCH OF GOD 
LOCATED AT (ADDRESS) 


Article I 


NAME 


This organization shall be called the (Name)....-..............--.---- ke 
Church of God of (AddreSS)..............--.--c-ccececceececececetneeeneeereceeeecceneensenees 


Article II 


PURPOSE 


The object of the association as organized under these by-laws 
is to control and facilitate the business activities of this church 
in such matters as the acquiring and holding of real estate, in the 
collecting and disbursing of money, and in the appointing and 
directing of agencies for these and other purposes. The purpose 
of this association is to deal with the business affairs only of the 
church, It shall pass no resolution having to do with the doc- 
trines or the religious customs and practises of the church or its 
members. 


Article III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Only those may become members of this organiza- 
tion who are recognized as members of the local congregation and 
who are more than twenty-one years of age. 

Sec. 2. The secretary shall keep a list of the names of mem- 
bers of this business organization of the church, which list shall 
be revised before each annual meeting, by the pastor and its 
officers, by adding names of new members of the church and 
striking out names of those who have for any cause ceased to be 
members of the local congregation. 

Sec. 3, This revised list shall be subject to ratification by this 
body at the beginning of its annual meeting. 

Sec. 4. The rules governing membership herein stated, shall 
apply to the business organization only, and shall not affect in 
any way the standing of members in the ecclesiastical body. 

(Those who prefer another method of defining membership 
may substitute for the foregoing article three, the following. The 
foregoing, however, has the advantage of greater definiteness of 
membership and may be used, probably with modifications, if the 
organization is to be incorporated.) 


‘Churches in small places may be named after the town, in 
larger places after the street or section. If a church is the first 


Church of God in the city it may be so designated. Other desig- 
nations may be used. 
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Alternate Article IIT 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. All the members of the (Name)..........2......--es-10+ 
Chireh ole God vat i(CAGGRGSS rete: ores ces ose cce oan cope oes cs cesce certs cane oevewenesmeee 
shall have the right to vote in its business meetings, except as 
herein provided: 

a) They must be sixteen years of age or over. 

b) They must have worshiped regularly with this Church for 
a period of at least six months. 

ce) They must have lived during that period of six months in 
harmony with the doctrines and practises of the Church of God. 
Any member may be given the right to vote by a two-thirds 
majority of the members present, regardless of the foregoing con- 
ditions. 

Sec. 2. lf any member’s right to vote in a business-meeting 
of this church is questioned and said member insists that he has 
the right to vote, then the objector may call for an expression of 
the assembly and the chairman shall ask the members present in 
said business-meeting to cast a vote, and the majority of the 
members voting shall determine the questioned member’s right 
and be binding upon all. 

Sec. 3. If a member’s right to vote is not questioned, such 
silence on the part of all shall be taken as prima facie evidence 
of said member’s right to vote. 

Sec. 4. An objection to any member’s right to vote may be 
raised at any time before the actual voting is called for by the 
chair, and any member may call upon the presiding official before 
a vote is cast to require each person present to signify whether 
he considers himself qualified to vote. 

Sec. 5. The rules and regulations governing membership herein 
stated shall apply to business meetings only, and shall not affect 
in any way the religious rights and privileges of the members. 


Article IV 
OFFICERS 


SeEcTION 1. The officers of the business meeting of the church 
shall be a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

Src. 2. The regularly chosen pastor of the congregation by 
virtue of his office shall also be chairman of the business meetings 
of the church. As chairman, he shall preside at all business meet- 
ings of the church and exercise a general supervision over the busi- 
ness affairs of the church. 

Src. 3. The vice-chairman shall perform the duties of the 
chairman in his absence, or in the event of his inability to serve 
as chairman. 
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Sec. 4. The secretary shall keep an orderly record of the pro- 
ceedings of the business meetings of the church in a book pro- 
vided for that purpose. This book shall be carefully preserved 
by him and shall remain the property of the church. 

“Src. 5. The treasurer shall receive the funds of the church 
and administer them as hereinafter set forth in cooperation with 
two other persons who with him shall compose a finance committee. 

Src. 6. The elected officers—vice-chairman, secretary, and 
treasurer, shall be elected for a term of one year. They shall 
serve from the close of the meeting at which they are elected to 
the close of the meeting at which their successors are elected. 
These officers must be elected from among the members of this 
organization. They shall be elected at the same time and in the 
same manner as are members of committees. 

Article V 
COMMITTEES 

Section 1. STANDING COMMITTEES. The standing committees 
of the church are four in number: A board of trustees, a finance 
committee, a benevolence committee, and a budget committee. 

Sec. 2, Boarp or TrusTEES. The trustees of the church shall 
be five in number.* Their duties shall be to hold in trust all the 
property of the church in accordance with the laws of the State. 
They shall function subject to and under the direction of the 
church. Their duties as trustees shall not include the choosing 
and placing of spiritual workers in the church. All questions per- 
taining to doctrine, ecclesiastical forms and usages, and the con- 
duct of its religious services shall be determined by the recognized 
spiritual leadership of the church. They shall appoint as officers 
from among themselves a chairman or president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer. 

Sec. 38. FINANCE CommirTEE.® The finance committee shall 
consist of three’ members, two elected, and the church treasurer 
shall be an ex officio member and treasurer of this committee. It 
shall have charge under the direction of the church of the collect- 
ing and disbursing of the money of the church. It shall earnestly 
endeavor to collect the amount of money required to meet the 
estimated needs of the church for its fiscal year and as much more 
as possible for benevolent purposes. This money shall be dis- 
bursed according to the annual church budget or other instruc- 
tions of the church when given. It shall appoint from among its 
members a chairman. The treasurer, who is also the treasurer of 

°A Jarger number is desirable in large churches. 

‘The trustees may serve as the finance committee also, but 
a separate committee is usually better. If but one committee is 


desired for both phases of work, then the same persons may be 
elected on both committees. 


“In very large churches five or more, 
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the church, shall deposit the funds of the church in whatever 
bank, or banks, may be recommended by the committee. He shall 
be authorized to receipt all monies paid to the church. The 
deposit account of the church, wherever kept, shall be in the name 
of the church. He shall cause all vouchers and orders paid by 
him to be filed and to be properly preserved as a part of the 
records of the church. He shall furnish the chairman a detailed 
statement of the receipts and disbursements of the church’s monies 
received and disbursed by him during any period, when requested 
to do so. His books shall at all times be open to inspection by the 
other members of the committee and by the members of the 
church. He shall sign all checks drawn on the account of the 
chureh, and shall turn over money to the treasurer of the board 
of trustees or other agents of the church according to the church’s 
direction. 

Sec. 4. BENEVOLENCE COMMITTEE. The Benevolence Committee 
shall consist of three members. Its duties shall be to acquaint 
itself with the circumstances of those of the community who are 
properly objects of charity, and to wisely distribute among such 
the funds of the church which are set aside for this purpose. 

Sec. 5. Bupcer Committers. ‘This committee shall consist of 
the combined membership of the Board of Trustees, Finance Com- 
mittee, and the Benevolence Committee; also the chairman, vice- 
chairman, and the secretary of the church business organization. 
The chairman of the church business organization shall act as 
chairman and the treasurer of the church as secretary. The duties 
of the Budget Committee shall be to arrange a budget of the 
estimated expenses of the congregation for its next fiscal year and 
to submit it to the church for ratification. 

Src. 6. SPECIAL COMMITTEES. Special committees shall be 
appointed to perform any special service needed. These may be 
of such size and appointed in such manner as the church may 
choose at the time. 

Sec. 7. NoMINATIONS. Nominations for committees and offi- 
cers of the business-meeting shall be made by a committee of 
five appointed by the pastor, the elected officers of the business- 
meeting, and the presiding officer of each of the standing 
elected committees. This committee shall nominate not fewer 
than two persons for each vacancy to be filled. Nominations 
shall be only of those who are qualified to vote in the business 
meetings of the church. 

Sec. 8. Etxctions. All officers and standing committees of 
the church shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting of the 
church. Members of standing committees shall be elected for 


“In small churches this committee may be appointed by the 
pastor subject to ratification by the church. 
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terms of three years, but their terms at first shall be for one, two, 
and three years, that the terms of one third of the members of 
each elected committee shall expire each year. The term of office 
of officers of all committees shall be one year. The term of newly 
elected members of committees and of officers of committees shall 
begin with the fiscal year of the church. 


Article VI 
MEETINGS 

Section 1. RecuLAR. The annual business-meeting of the 
church shall be held at the church-building on the first Wednesday 
(or other day of week) in the month of ............-------------------- » and 
notice of such meeting shall be given in a regular meeting of the 
church by the chairman or vice-chairman of the church business- 
meeting at least one week prior to that time. 

Sec. 2. Sprcrat. A special business-meeting of the church 
may be called at any time by the chairman. Upon the written 
request of five members, stating the purpose for which they desire 
the meeting called, the chairman shall call a special meeting of 
the church. For any special meeting of the church to be held, 
the chairman shall give at least seven days’ notice, figured from 
the time the notice is given. Said notice shall state the: object 
of calling such special meeting and give the date and place for 
holding the same. The special business meetings may be held in 
connection with any meetings for worship or other purposes. 


Article VII 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Section 1. The order of business at all meetings of the church 
shall be as follows: 
1, Prayer. 
. Roll eall. 
. Reading of the minutes of last meeting. 
. Reports of officers. 
. Reports of committees. 
. Unfinished business. 
. Dismissals, or elections of successors. 
. Original resolutions and new business. 


Article VIII 
BY-LAWS 
Secrion 1. The secretary shall cause that these by-laws be 
printed or typewritten, and a copy thereof be given or sent to 
each officer and committee. After every meeting of the church in 
which any revision or amendments of the by-laws are made, the 
secretary shall cause a new edition to be published and a copy of 
the revised by-laws to be delivered or mailed to each trustee. 


CoO NI S OT Co DO 
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Article IX 
EXPULSION 


Section 1. Any officer of this body or any member of any 
regular or special board or committee which it may constitute 
may be expelled from his office by a three-fourths vote of the 
members present at any regular or special meeting. Such ex- 
pulsion may be for conduct unbecoming to a member of the 
church of God, for failure of duty, a lack of interest and zeal in 
the work of the church, for adhering to a doctrine contrary to 
that held by the church, or for other reasons the congregation 
deem sufficient grounds for expulsion from his office. 

Sec. 2. Notice of the time of the meeting for expulsion and 
the reason for expulsion shall be given at least seven days prior 
to the date of the meeting. A written statement of the charges 
against the person to be expelled shall be given to him by the 
secretary of the church not later than the time of the meeting for 
his expulsion is announced. When one has been expelled from his 
office, his authority in the business of the church ceases at once. 


Article X 
QUORUM 
SzcTion 1. Fifty’ members shall constitute a quorum at all 
business meetings of the church. 
Article XI 
AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. These By-Laws may be amended, altered, or 
changed by a three-fourths vote of the entire membership of the 
church present at any regular or special meeting of the church, 
and a copy of the proposed amendment, alteration, or change, 
and notice that action will be taken thereon, shall be read publicly 
at least fourteen days prior to such regular or special meeting. 


Rules of Order 


Need of Rules of Order.—It is desirable that the 
business meetings of a church should be carried 
on as much as possible in the spirit of devotion 


and in comformity with that standard of pro- 


“The number should depend upon the size of the congrega- 
tion. It should not be fewer than one half of the total member- 
ship of the church business body. 
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priety which attaches in general to the work of 
the church. The business affairs of the church 
should be discussed and decided in the most 
brotherly way. In almost every church are some 
persons who are unacquainted with parliamentary 
practise but whose opinions are valuable and en- 
titled to consideration by the church. Such per- 
sons should not be unnecessarily embarrassed by 
insistence on technicalities of parliamentary law. 
It should be always borne in mind that the real 
thing to be done is the transaction of necessary 
business in an expeditious and orderly manner. 

Yet, in order that progress may be made, that 
the mind of the church may be clearly and defi- 
nitely expressed, and that all may be satisfied with 
the results, it is important that the common rules 
for conducting business by deliberative bodies 
should be observed by all the members and that 
such observance be demanded by the chairman. 
Rules of order for religious assemblies differ some- 
what from those for legislative and other secular 
bodies. Yet such a work as Robert’s Rules of 
Order may serve as a standard for a church. 

Rules of Order for Church Business Meetings.— 
Because of the difficulty of some church-members 
in using elaborate works on rules of order, the 
following rules of order are given to serve as a 
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simple guide for the conducting of church busi- 
ness meetings. 


RULES OF ORDER 
OBTAINING THE FLOOR 


A member who wishes to make a motion or to speak on a ques- 
tion already before the assembly, must first obtain the floor. He 
should rise to his feet in his place and address the chair by his 
proper title, ‘‘Mr. Chairman,’’ or ‘‘Mr. President.’’ If the 
moderator be a woman either married or unmarried she should be 
addressed as ‘‘Madam Chairman,’’ or ‘‘Madam President.’’ The 
moderator will recognize the member whom he thinks is entitled 
to the floor, calling him by name. Not until this is done can he 
be said to have the floor or proceed to speak. 


MOTIONS 


1. Matters of business should be presented by a motion. This 
motion must be made by one member, seconded by another, and, if 
so required, presented in writing by him who made it. : 

2. If the business to be presented be a simple matter, easily 
understood and free from details, it may be stated orally. The 
member will say, ‘‘I move .................----- ?? (which is equal to say- 
ing ‘‘I propose’’) and briefly state his proposition. If it is 
lengthy it should be reduced to writing before introduced. Com- 
plex motions should be written as resolutions, giving the reasons 
first, each of which are introduced with the word whereas, and 
then the resolution beginning with the word resolved. 

3. A motion must be seconded and stated by the chairman be- 
fore there can properly be any discussion of it. The chairman 
may properly disregard a motion that is not sustained by a second. 
The purpose of the second is to show that more than one person 
is interested in having the proposition considered. The chairman 
may say when a motion is made, ‘‘Does the motion receive a 
second?’’ However, this is not necessary. A motion is seconded 
by another member saying without waiting to obtain the floor, 
**T second the motion.’’ 

4, When a member makes a motion and it has been discussed, 
he cannot withdraw it without the consent of the one who 
seconded it and of the assembly. 

5. After a motion has been discussed, it must be put to vote 
unless it is laid on the table, postponed, referred to a committee, 
or withdrawn. 

6. If for want of a second a motion is lost, it should not be 
recorded unless the body so orders. And if a motion is thus lost 
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it cannot be renewed at the same meeting unless all members 
consent. 

7. But one question may properly be before the house at one 
time. If one motion is being discussed, another may not be intro- 
duced unless it be a motion to amend, to substitute another, to 
refer to a committee, to postpone action, to lay on the table, for 
the previous question, to adjourn, or other incidental motions 
such as motions relating to methods of voting. 

8. Such subsidiary questions may not interrupt or supersede 
each other, except the motion to adjourn which when unqualified 
is always in order unless, as practised usually, a member has the 
floor or a vote is being taken. 

9. Subsidiary motions may not be interrupted by any other 
motion, except that to amend, which is done by specifying time, 
place, or purpose. 


SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS 


Subsidiary motions are also sometimes called ‘‘ privileged mo- 
tions,’’ or those to which the main question yields. 

1, AMENDMENTS.—Amendments may be made to a main motion 
(1) by omitting, (2) by adding, or (3) by substituting words or 
sentences. An amendment may be made to an amendment, but 
the process cannot be carried further, and it is seldom necessary 
and is undesirable in any case to amend an amendment. No 
amendment should change the primary meaning of the main reso- 
lution. When the amendment has been discussed and acted on 
then the main resolution as amended may be acted on. 

2. To Commi’.—If it is felt the matter under discussion should 
be more carefully investigated, a motion may be made to refer 
the main motion to a committee. If it has already been in the 
hands of a committee the motion will be to recommit or to refer 
it back to the same or another committee. 

3. To PostponE.—If it is desirable for any reason to defer 
action on a motion, a motion may be made tq postpone the orig- 
inal motion. If simple postponement is desired the motion should 
be to postpone to a certain time. A motion indefinitely post- 
poned is considered as finally dismissed. 

4. To Lay ON THE TaBLE.—If it is desirable to dispose of the 
whole matter without further discussion, a motion should be made 
to ‘‘lay on the table’’ the resolution. This motion is not debat- 
able and if passed it ends the whole discussion for the present, 
and usually amounts to a permanent dismissal of it. However, 
any member has the right subsequently to make a motion that it 
shall be taken from the table, which latter motion is subject to 
the decision of the body. The motion to lay on the table should 
not be resorted to when it would stifle discussion in any discourt- 
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eous manner, but it is very useful when definite action is un- 
desirable. ‘ : 

5. THE Previous QuUESTION.—A motion to consider the previous 
question has the effect of stopping the discussion and bringing 
about a vote at once on the main motion regardless of amend- 
ments and secondary questions. To pass a motion for the previous 
question, there must be a two-thirds vote. This motion is un- 
debatable. If the motion for the previous question is lost it may 
not be renewed during the same meeting. 

6. ‘To ADJOoURN.—This motion may be made at any time, ex- 
cept while a member is speaking, or when the assembly is taking a 
vote. It is not, debatable and takes precedence of all other mo- 
tions. A motion to adjourn may state to a specific time, in which 
case it is debatable. If no time is stated, the time of the next 
regular meeting is understood, or until a meeting is called in a 
regular way as provided for in the by-laws. 


SPEAKING 


1. When a motion has been made, seconded, and brought before 
the house by the chairman, if it is not undebatable in its nature, 
opportunity should be given for any member to take part in a 
discussion of it. 

2, A member should not begin to speak until he has obtained 
the floor, as already explained. Then he should keep to the ques- 
tion and avoid all unkind and disrespectful language. If he fails 
to do this he should be called to order by the chairman. If he 
refuses to conform to order he must take his seat. 

3. One who has the floor may allow others to ask questions, 
ete., but if he yields the floor he cannot again take it except 
by meeting the regular requirements. 

4, The mere fact that a member has made several attempts to 
get the floor by rising does not give him any title to it or entitle 
him to be heard. If two or more rise to speak at the same time, 
preference is usually given to the one farthest from the chair, or 
to the one opposing the question being discussed. If three or 
more are standing to obtain the floor while another is speaking, 
the chairman may ask those waiting to sit down. 


VOTING 


1. Wher che discussion of a motion is finished the chairman 
puts it to vote by first clearly restating it that all may under- 
stand clearly what they are voting on. He first calls for the 
vote of those favorable to it and then for the vote of those 


opposed. In each case ample time must be given for all to ex- 
press themselves. 
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2. Voting is usually done by ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no.’’ If there is 
any uncertainty the vote should be taken again by the raising of 
the hand or by standing while a count is made. Elections and 
some other questions should be by ballot. If any doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the correctness of! the count, another count should 
be taken. 

If the vote is to be by ballot the chairman should name tellers 
to distribute, collect, and count the ballots. 

3. All qualified members should vote. The chairman usually 
does not vote unless the vote is by ballot. If a yes and no vote 
is equal it is customary to expect the chairman to cast the decid- 
ing vote. But if the question be a vital one the pastor should 
refuse to do so for the sake of his influence otherwise. 


COMMITTEES 


1. Special committees are usually appointed by the chairman 
at the direction of the body. But a committee may be named in 
the motion of any member and confirmed by vote of the body. 

2. The first person named in the appointment of a committee 
is usually through courtesy considered the chairman. However, 
the committee has the right to name its own chairman. 

3. Any matter of business, or subject under debate, may be 
referred to a committee. The committee deliberate, make their 
decision, and ‘‘report’’ back to the body that appointed them. 

4. When the report of a committee has been heard, it is ‘‘ac- 
cepted’’ by a vote, which is an acknowledgment of the services 
of and a dismissal of the committee. The body may then act on 
any recommendations the report contains. If such recommenda- 
tions are unimportant the report may be accepted and adopted by 
a single vote. 

5. If a committee is given power for a spevific purpose it may 
dispose of the matter without referring it again to the body. 

6. Standing committees are those appointed to perform regular 
work for a given period. They are of the nature of minor boards 
with their own organizations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1, APPEAL.—The chairman decides all questions as to what is 
in order. If, however, any member is dissatisfied with the chair- 
man’s decisions in these or other things he may appeal from them 
to the body. The chairman then puts to vote the question, ‘‘Shall 
the decision of the chair be sustained?’’ The body decides the 
matter by vote. This right of appeal should seldom be resorted 
to in church meetings or for unimportant matters. The chair 
should be held in high respect always. 
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2. THE ORDER OF THE Day.—The order of the day is that busi- 
ness which the body has previously decided to take up at that 
particular time. All other business pending must give place to it. 

3. Point or OrDER.—Any member may ‘‘rise to a point of 
order,’’ if he thinks a speaker is out of order or that the dis- 
cussion is proceeding improperly. 

4, PRIVILEGES.—Questions concerning the rights of members 
take precedence over all others until settled. They supersede all 
other motions except adjournment. 


Minutes of a Meeting 


Nature of Minutes.—The minutes of a meeting 
is the record of the business transacted. Such a 
record of the business meetings of a church is 
highly important for later reference in order to 
know what the church has ordered to be done in 
any matter they have acted upon. The minutes 
are to be kept by the secretary of the meeting and 
are recorded in a permanently bound blank book 
provided for that purpose. Usually he should 
write the proceedings of the meeting on loose 
paper and after the close of the meeting copy them 
carefully into the book. If he desires to copy them 
on the typewriter he may do so and paste the sheet 
in the book. Notes in the margin beside each 
important paragraph are helpful for later refer- 
ence. 

Motions made and lost need not be recorded, 
nor the names of those who participate in the dis- 
cussion, nor usually the number of votes cast for 
or against a candidate for office or for a motion. 
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The minutes should give (1) the time and place 
of a meeting, (2) the name of the chairman, (3) 
the devotional service at the beginning of the 
meeting, (4) the reading and approval of the 
minutes of the last meeting, (5) the business 
transacted including—reports of committees and 
the full text of motions or resolutions passed by 
the church and reports of elections, (6) fact and 
time of adjournment, (7) fact that the minutes 
were read to and approved by the church with the 
date of such approval, and (8) the signature of the 
secretary. It is not usually necessary to record 
the names of those making routine motions, of 
those seconding motions, nor the text of such 
routine motions as to adjourn. The names of per- 
sons supporting or opposing a measure need not 
be recorded unless there is a demand for a ‘‘yea 
and nay’’ vote. 

Form of Minutes.—Often a young, inexperi- 
enced person is elected as secretary of a church 
business-meeting, and he finds great perplexity in 
learning what should be the form of minutes. The 
following form is given to help such to know how 
to word his minutes. There are no invariable 
forms. 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS-MEETING 
Chicago, Ill., July 23, 1926 
PUT Gy oc oees en Sev ae tat nsec uceneonevececcccuiseacs Church of God met for busi- 
MOSS, AL 3-22.cnsncsce OUClOCK eT NGPAStOL, en teetect oreo. csaccaserce ee ee taarecticaseeas= 
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presiding. After devotional exercises consisting of song and 
prayer the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The annual report of the finance committee was read by its 
treasurer, p MiP geese eee ne The report was accepted by the 
church. ee 

A vote was taken by ballot to fill the expiring terms of ........ 
neccovtsstoncsanRecenceenentee (OLCerS)F rae he OL ieseescencceceenceenceeel acne teernereneereeaeeee 
ae Rees eric (members of committees). The counting of the 


LO WNON ES UNON ICC) odes exceneooee cece tmeoocrote were 
elected. 
AVmotion was Made) Dy: css ce eerereeecse acre aereeereeees as follows: 


I move that the board of trustees be hereby authorized to pur- 
chase the dwelling-house adjoining the church on the east for the 
sum of five thousand dollars, the same to be used for a parsonage. 
The motion was seconded and when put to vote was passed 
unanimously. 

The meeting adjourned at ................ o’clock. 


Seeoipuneeeececeapies | S-Seeeeeoceenee Secretary 
Approved by church (Date) 


Annual Business-Meeting 


Special business meetings may be called at any 
time by the pastor’s giving notice seven days or 
more in advance, but the annual meeting must be 
held on the date given in the by-laws. This annual 
meeting is usually the most important business- 
meeting of the church. Then the minutes of the 
secretary for all the meetings of the year are read 
and certified by the church, officers and com- 
mittees report their work of the year, officers and 
members for committees are elected, and the busi- 
ness for the following year should be given consid- 
eration. 

All Members Should Attend.— The pastor 
should announce the annual meeting a week in 
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advance as required by the by-laws. All members 
of the church should be present at this important 
meeting. Too often some say ‘‘it is only a busi- 
ness-meeting,’’ therefore do not attend. It is the 
duty of every member to attend. To fail to do so 
and then to criticize because of the way the busi- 
ness is run is unworthy of any fair-minded per- 
son. The proper management of the business is 
very important to the success of the other work of 
the church. The pastor should not apologize for 
the business-meeting. He should rather stress its 
importance. It need not be ‘‘dry’’ and uninter- 
esting if the chairman plans carefully to make it 
interesting by proper comments as it proceeds. It 
should be made very encouraging and uplifting to 
the church. 

Order of Business.—The chairman directs the 
meeting by announcing what is to be taken up at 
the various stages of the meeting. In this he 
should follow the ‘‘Order of Business’’ given in 
the by-laws, a copy of which he should have be- 
fore him. This order may be varied by vote of 
the body in order to give place to questions need- 
ing immediate attention. As the chairman 
announces the order of business all concerned 
should act promptly. There should be no long 
silences while waiting for a motion to be seconded 
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or for some routine motion to be made. Such 
things destroy interest. 

Balloting.—The secretary is responsible to have 
ballots at hand for the election of officers and 
members of committees. In larger churches it is 
desirable that these be printed with the names of 
the nominees for each vacancy grouped together 
under a designation of the office and the name of 
the one whose term is expiring. At the left of each 
name should be a box in which a cross may be 
placed by the voter. He should mark one in each 
group. In smaller churches where printed ballots 
cannot be afforded, blank sheets of paper may be 
distributed and from a form of a ballot written on 
a blackboard the name of a nominee from each 
group for which one desires to vote may be writ- 
ten on the paper. Ballots should not be folded, 
but turned face down when they are collected. 
This will save time for the tellers in counting. All 
voters should vote discriminatingly. All should 
vote for the person nominated whom they believe 
is best qualified to fill the place, not merely for the 
first named. The chairman must not ‘‘election- 
eer’’ for particular nominees. 


Agencies Needed 


Permanent Committees.—The question concern- 
ing how many business agencies a local church 
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should have is one that sooner or later must be 
met by every church. Doubtless simplicity of 
organization is desirable in church business as in 
the management of secular business, but not at the 
expense of efficiency and satisfaction in the 
church. A single committee might manage all the 
business of a church, and that committee might 
be very small and even consist of one person. But 
few churches would be satisfied to entrust their 
affairs to such a committee and it is doubtful if 
there are many persons qualified to take such re- 
sponsibilities and willing to do so. Dr. E. T. Hiscox 
has well said, ‘‘The offices of trust and service in 
a church should be as widely distributed among 
the members as possible, consistently with the 
welfare of the body. This rule should seldom be 
disregarded. No one man should hold more than 
one office at the same time, unless the interests of 
the body absolutely demand it. If offices are 
honors, they should be widely dispensed; if they 
are burdens, they certainly should be.’’ 

The standing committees for business needed in 
most churches are trustees, finance, benevolence, 
budget, and nominating committees as described 
in the foregoing by-laws. Other standing com- 
mittees are needed for the different phases of 
spiritual work, an important one being the com- 
mittee on religious education described in a 
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previous chapter. Not uncommonly is a music 
committee needed. However, the pastor may 
appoint a capable and qualified person for this 
work. 

In not a few churches the financial management 
is in the hands of the trustees. The propriety of 
this is doubtful for the reasons that the two 
classes of work are different in their nature, and 
some persons are desirable as trustees because of 
permanence and trustworthiness who are not effi- 
cient on a finance committee. Also such a method 
places a large amount of responsibility as well as 
of power in the hands of one committee. The 
board of trustees, because it holds a greater trust, 
should be a larger body than is needed for the 
routine management of the current finances. It 
cannot well function in managing the details of 
the church’s finances because of its size. It must 
appoint an executive committee to do this or trust 
its treasurer, which is worse. The better method 
is to have a small finance committee directly under 
the church rather than one removed one step 
farther away. One who has made a wide study of 
churches employing one or the other of these 
methods says, ‘‘The best experience seems to in- 
dicate, however, that it is wise to give to the 
trustees merely the legal duties belonging to them 
under the statute. They may have the care of the 
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building, and represent the church in all legal 
matters. It is very much wiser for the financial 
management to be in the hands of a less stable 
body.’’ If for any reason it is not desirable in a 
particular congregation to have two committees 
with different personnel, the same persons may be 
elected on both and yet the by-laws may provide 
for two distinct committees when it is desirable. 

Special Committees.—These committees may be 
of such size and given such powers as the occasion 
demands. They are especially needed when 
special work is being undertaken by a local 
ehurch. For example, if a church edifice is to be 
erected the need probably arises for a planning 
committee, certainly of a building committee, or 
possibly of a special building-fund committee. 
Special committees may be appointed for many 
other matters of lesser importance. 


Cuapter XII 


THE FINANCES OF THE LOCAL 
CONGREGATION 


Financial Agencies 


Finance Committee—This committee is some- 
times designated as the prudential committee. 
lixperience has shown it should ordinarily consist 
of three members. It should not be so large but 
that the members may readily all get together at 
any time to make a decision on a matter. A larger 
committee is not needed if an annual budget has 
been made at the beginning of the fiscal year by a 
larger budget committee to guide the finance com- 
mittee in their disbursement of funds. 

This committee should be composed of men of 
unquestioned probity. To entrust the financial 
affairs of the church into the hands of men who 
are suspected by some of dishonesty or of lack 
of carefulness in their own affairs, is not only a 
great reproach to the church but is also likely to 
cause members of the church to withhold their 
contributions. They should have the full confidence 
of the church and of the public. They should also 
be persons holding high standards of Christian 
propriety and able to appreciate the unfitness of 
‘*sharp’’ dealing in the business of the church. 

224 
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They should be men familiar with the manage- 
ment of finances and who will take an interest in 
the church’s business. If possible they should 
be those who have been fairly successful in man- 
aging their own financial affairs. Such persons 
will more likely be trusted by the church than will 
others. 

The treasurer of the church, who is an ex 
officio member of this committee, is properly also 
the treasurer of it. He should be a person of 
blameless honesty and possess such qualifications 
as those previously mentioned. Some churches 
have two or more treasurers, one to handle each 
main fund. But a committee makes for greater 
safety than do two or more treasurers independent 
of a committee. Also, if all benevolences and 
church expenses are included in the budget, one 
committee may administer all funds and more 
than one agency would make confusion. 

The finance committee is responsible both for 
collecting and administering the church funds. 
They should be diligent in the former and careful 
in the latter. They should not neglect to get all 
members to pledge to give; especially should they 
promptly but wisely solicit pledges from new 
members coming into the church during the year, 
and encourage the regular payment of purposes. 
A careful record should be kept of money: for 
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special funds. The treasurer should keep the 
money of the church in a bank approved by the 
committee, and the account will be kept in the 
name of the church, not in his own name. Because 
of the fact that so many are to be pleased, it is 
important to the church as well as for the reputa- 
tion of the committee that all reasonable safe- 
guards be employed in handling the money of the 
church. Collections may well be counted by 
another member of the committee as well as by the 
treasurer. The treasurer may be put under bond 
if much money passes through his hands, as in a 
large church. Checks should be signed by two per- 
sons, the treasurer and probably the chairman of 
the finance committee. This is a big element of 
safety. These precautions are not to be taken be- 
cause the honesty of the treasurer is doubted, but 
so it will not be doubted. The treasurer should 
keep his accounts accurately, and they should be 
audited each year by a properly qualified person. 
He should give a full report to the church at the 
annual meeting of all receipts and expenditures 
during the year. 

Benevolence Committee.—Because of peculiar 
conditions in the Jerusalem church shortly after 
Pentecost, a common fund was established for the 
support of the poor. Murmuring arose because of 
partiality or inefficiency in the distribution of this 
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money, which led to the appointment of a finan- 
cial committee to distribute the benevolences of 
the church to the poor. Every church of any size 
today should have a fund for the poor of the 
church and community, and will have need of a 
committee to distribute such money rightly. The 
visiting of the poor and learning of their needs is 
not within the province of the regular financial 
committee. As already shown, there is no evidence 
that these seven were deacons nor that the distri- 
bution of benevolences of the church is the work 
of deacons. A special benevolence committee is 
needed. They should be persons who will take an 
interest in such things. They should be persons 
who are sympathetic toward the needy, but who 
will not let their sympathy overbalance their 
judgment. An unwise use of such funds will make 
dissatisfaction in the church. They may be either 
deacons, elders, or laymen. Usually three persons 
are enough for such a committee. They should 
requisition money from the church treasurer 
according as they find needs, but only as money is 
supplied for that fund. The main finance com- 
mittee should not attempt to dictate to the be- 
nevolence committee, but the latter should con- 
sider good advice from any source. 
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Christian Stewardship 

Idea of Stewardship. — We cannot in reality 
give anything to God of those things over which 
he has made us stewards and which he already 
owns. As stewards, it is altogether reasonable 
that we should give to God a proper proportion of 
all that comes into our hands in acknowledgment 
of his providence toward us. The idea of steward- 
ship is common to both the Old Testament and the 
New, and is basic to all right thinking in Christian 
giving. 

We owe a definite proportion of our income to 
God always, and we should give that which we 
owe whether there are any compelling needs or 
not. Until we have given that proportion which 
we owe to God, we should not allow the amount 
of our giving to be determined by the needs of 
the work. If, after we have given that reasonable 
proportion, we choose to sacrifice in order to 
supply an urgent need in God’s work, we may do 
so and will be blessed of God in so doing. The 
amount one ought to give should be determined by 
one’s income, not the size of the local pastor’s 
salary or of the church debt. 

A local congregation should not feel it has done 
enough merely because it has done as well as 
other churches, has done better than it did last 
year, or has met its local church expenses. It 
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should raise all that its combined membership 
ought to give to God. A church should use all 
money received above local expenses to supply 
the needs of the general interests of the church 
for the salvation of the world. The mere fact that 
a man does not see where his landlord will use the 
rent he pays is no excuse for withholding the 
payment of such an honest debt. If a wealthy 
member of a congregation should give enough to 
pay all local church expenses, the other members 
of that church should not cease to give therefore. 
To do so would be a genuine handicap on the 
spiritual growth of that church. 

A Definite Proportion to God.—The apostolic 
command is that ‘‘everyone’’ should give ‘‘as God 
hath prospered him.’’ This means to give accord- 
ing to, or in proportion to one’s income. It isa 
clear command to give a proportion to God. The 
ancient Israelites were required to give one-tenth 
of their income to God. The New Testament does 
not command tithing, but surely Christians should 
give no less than the Jews were required to give. 
Those who object to tithing in nearly all cases 
give less than a tithe, and often give no definite 
proportion regularly, tho proportionate giving 
is clearly commanded in the New Testament. 

Tithing as a rule for all is not equality in giving. 
Because of smaller expense or larger income, some 
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are able to give a much larger proportion than do 
others. Probably a tenth should be the lowest 
proportion given and those more able should give 
two or more tenths. Certainly for the person in 
average circumstances a tenth is a reasonable pro- 
portion, and is to be encouraged as a proportion 
which is honoring to God, conducive to spiritual- 
ity, and which affords financial support for the 
work of the church. It should not be preached as 
a Bible requirement, but as a reasonable duty and 
a proper method through which to glorify God. 

Many Christians who have been tithers for 
years testify to great pleasure and divine blessing 
in consequence. They believe that God has pros- 
pered them financially because of their tithing, so 
that they were able to live better on nine-tenths 
than they had formerly lived on ten-tenths. They 
like to tithe because it is easy to calculate the 
amount to be given, and by having a set propor- 
tion of their income consecrated to the Lord they 
are much less liable to temptation to rob God in 
times of financial stress. A congregation of tithers 
will almost always be a spiritual, working con- 
gregation. Their local church needs will be met, 
and they will be able to give a fair proportion to 
the general church agencies for the promotion of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

If such proportionate giving is generally prac- 
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tised there will be no need to serve suppers of 
various kinds to raise money. Social gatherings 
of the church may have value for promoting 
fellowship among the members, which is edifying, 
but these should be free and for that purpose and 
not for money-making. Church-members, either 
singly or in groups, may properly do any work 
legitimate in itself to earn money to give, but 
members should give their money freely. Neither 
should church funds be raised by charging pew 
rent. This much-resorted-to method of church 
financing is deservedly falling into general dis- 
repute. The renting of the choice pews in the 
church to the highest bidder is a very reprehen- 
sible practise for the reason that it makes for class 
distinctions that are destructive to a proper feel- 
ing of brotherhood. A rich man’s aisle and a 
poor man’s corner should have no place in the 
church of God. 


Annual Church Budget 


Budget Idea.—Successful business enterprises 
generally manage their expenses by the budget 
method. Every church whether large or small 
should have its annual budget made up each year 
in advance. A church budget is simply a plan 
made in advance for the distribution of the 
church’s money. The object of it is a wise and 
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properly proportioned distribution among the 
different local needs and general church interests. 
Without such planning there will be haphazard 
spending and almost certain neglect of important 
interests of the church. The sensible thing to do 
is to have all items of expense for the year care- 
fully estimated and to these add reasonable 
amounts for each of the benevolent interests for 
which the church is properly responsible. The 
total of these amounts will be the amount which 
the church should raise during the year. The 
monthly distribution should be in proportion to 
these amounts if the full amount for the month is 
not raised. This, of course, applies especially to 
benevolences. But the purpose of the budget is 
to guide in distribution and is not primarily a 
method of getting money, tho it does help a con- 
gregation to know whether it is raising the 
monthly amounts it has purposed to raise. 
Budget Committee. — The budget should be 
made up carefully by a committee and later rati- 
fied by the church. This committee should be 
large enough to represent all of the business inter- 
ests of the church. Those composing it should 
know intimately what amounts are required to 
defray the expenses of all phases of the work. It 
should include in its membership the members of 
all the different business committees—trustees, 
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finance committee, and benevolence committee— 
also the officers of the church business organiza- 
tion, which includes the pastor, who should act as 
chairman of the budget committee. These are 
qualified to serve as such a committee not only 
because of their acquaintance with the work 
through their official positions but also they are 
usually well qualified naturally else they would 
not have been elected to such official positions. 
These should form the regular budget committee, 
but they may properly invite any other repre- 
sentative members to advise with them. They 
should meet and do their work shortly before the 
annual meeting, so that the church may ratify the 
budget at that time. 

Planning the Church Budget.—After the budget 
plan has been employed for one or more years the 
work of the budget committee is usually in a great 
measure a matter of merely revising the budget 
of the previous year. In the original formation of 
a budget the first step is to list the fixed amounts 
which must be paid. These include the amount 
which must be paid on the church debt if one 
exists, plus the interest for the year, the amounts 
needed for fuel, lights, water, insurance, pastor’s 
salary, janitor, and Sunday-school supplies. 

The difference between the total sum of the fore- 
going amounts and the total amount which the 
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church can and will probably raise, should be 
properly proportioned to the other items of ex- 
pense and benevolence. These should include what 
is thought needed for improvements, repairs, 
furnishings, advertising, an amount for sundries 
or the many little expenses which cannot be listed 
separately, somewhat for the poor of the com- 
munity and church, and as large an amount as 
possible for the general church agencies such as 
foreign missions, home missions and church exten- 
sion, ministerial training, general church benev- 
olences, and general board of Sunday-schools. 

The total amount of the budget should be such 
an amount as the church will probably raise when 
they have been properly instructed as to their 
duty. To fall far below the amount called for by 
a budget is disheartening to a church. But there 
is as much danger in putting the amount so low 
that the church will be encouraged to do less than 
God would have them do. Few churches will raise 
more than a tenth of the combined income of the 
members. Probably this should be regarded as 
the ideal in most churches. The amount of the 
budget should be set usually between this tenth 
and what was raised the previous year. 

If the collections exceed the budget the extra 
may be applied on the church debt, or better, used 
for general evangelization by giving it to the 
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general church interests to be proportioned among 
them according to the amounts of their annual 
budgets. None of these should be neglected by the 
local church. All are needed for the advancement 
of God’s work and the responsibility for them 
belongs to all local churches. 

Model for Budgets.—The following budget will 
serve as a model to churches inexperienced in 
budget planning. It is the budget of the Park 
Place Church of God, Anderson, Indiana, for the 
year 1926-1927. This church numbers not more 
than five hundred, of whom more than two hun- 
dred are students who have no income. This 
budget is the result of several years’ experience in 
local church budget making by a number of ex- 
perienced business men and church men. When 
it was adopted, this budget was oversubscribed 
almost one thousand dollars, altho there is no 
one in the congregation who might be counted 
wealthy or who has a large income. Most of the 
members receive very ordinary wages. The 
amount set apart for the general church agencies 
is left in a lump sum to be prorated according to 
the relative amounts of the several general church 
budgets. 

Some churches prefer to designate separately 
in their budgets the particular sum to be given to 
each general interest of the church. 
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FINANCIAL BUDGET 
Of the Park Place Church of God 
April 1, 1926 to March 31, 1927 


Building Fund, Including Interest..$3,600.00 
TORT enES, Repairs, and 


BAYT SIM eg eee ee eeeans cvs eeeeresrereesee ee 500.00 
PL ALCOR 09 ge remit ence Peeper Ae eee 450.00 
AQT) Lee Ue etapa Se eS en eee dR aS PLR 300.00 
AMIS HY ANC Of ec ocesens-ctatnec sectencececeneerees oe 150.00 
Water, Light, and Gas.....................--- 150.00 
Clerical Work (Bookkeeping, etce.).. 144.00 
Advertising and Printing.................. 50.00 
Sundries < seivee se eee eee 250.00 
PAST ON a ctecccst te.8 so sesec-sosscceatoee ceeesen weet etree 2,080.00 
Sunday School (Supplies and 

QUID CNG, sn. coerce een 800.00 
Loeal Chureh Work (Circulation of 

iterature))|\e esc-cccctescseccucsse ccd cexeteee eae 300.00 
Vacation Bible School ........................ 300.00 

$ 9,074.00 
MutualsCareu(Poor)) aca cee ere $ 250.00 
Girl’s Welfare Home 
(A local city institution).............. 50.00 


Foreign Missions 2..2..c.:..-0.c:coccccac---- 
Church Extension and Home 

IMRT OTST eee: os as ne Te 
Anderson Bible School and 

Seminaryore csc ee ene 4,826.00 
Benevolences of the General 

CHURCH Rete ee ee ene Ue eer 
Board of Sunday Schools and 

Religious Education —......00.0.0.0.... 


Total Benevolences ................ 5,126.00 


Total Budget... $14,200.00 


Annual Pledging by Members 


Idea of the Pledge.—Cooperation is the great 
secret of success in church finance. All collections 
in Sunday-school, church services, and in other 
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meetings should go to the raising of the budget 
unless a case be very exceptional. Collections for 
special purposes should be avoided in a very great 
measure in order to avoid hindering the general 
collections. If the budget is properly made up 
there should seldom be need of a special collection, 
as all regular phases of local and general church 
activities are provided for therein. Special needs 
may require special collections. The expenses of 
evangelistic campaigns, ete., should be raised by 
special collections. No group of members such as 
the young people or other organization or society 
should decide to use their collections for another 
purpose than the budget without first consulting 
with the finance committee and getting their 
approval. To do otherwise is the opposite of co- 
operation and will result in breaking down the 
best of financial systems, which means loss in the 
end. A church that has been accustomed to much 
independence among members in church finance 
will require much teaching to cause them to co- 
operate in raising a budget. Individuals will 
have to learn to submit their own wills to the will 
of the majority. 

However, if an individual has pledged his part 
along with other members of a congregation so 
that the budget approved by the church has been 
provided for, then his responsibility to it ends 
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and he may feel at liberty to give separately and 
independently to any cause he may feel disposed 
to support. Tho special collections should not be 
allowed to hinder the raising of a budget, as 
already stated, yet if the budget is being raised 
and the local work is being thus provided for, 
special collections may well be made for the gen- 
eral interests. There are usually those who find 
themselves able to give more than they had antic- 
ipated when they made their pledges, especially 
if they pledged conservatively. 

The pledging of definite amounts to be paid at 
regular intervals is essential to any intelligible 
disbursing of church funds according to the bud- 
get on the part of the finance committee. There- 
fore when the annual budget is adopted, an effort 
should be made to have the full amount, or nearly 
the full amount, of it covered by pledges. Some- 
what can be expected in the collections in addition 
to that pledged. Every member, including the 
Sunday-school children, should be encouraged to 
pledge. If the members have pledged a tenth or 
larger proportion of their income to God as they 
should, it will not be hard for them to pledge the 
greater part of that proportion of their income to 
God’s church and for his work. Those who are 
shy about pledging to God’s work are usually 
those who are robbing God by withholding what 
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is due him. All or nearly all of the benevolences 
of the members should be pledged to the local 
church budget, as it will usually cover all phases 
of God’s work if properly made up. 

To pledge to pay a certain amount each week is 
best even tho some members are paid by the 
month or have no regular income. Most working 
people are paid by the week. The Scripture in- 
junction is to lay by on the first day of the week, 
and most folk can pay more and easier if they pay 
in smaller amounts frequently. A pledge of this 
kind is not binding as is a promissory note. But 
such a promise to God should be both made and 
kept. Yet it should be understood that such 
pledges may be abrogated at any time if because 
of a change in one’s circumstances or for other 
reasons they cannot be kept. If one would dis- 
continue his pledge he should so notify the 
treasurer. 

Before pledging is done, the pastor should, by 
speaking on Christian giving, create as much in- 
terest and enthusiasm for it as possible. Pledges 
may be made publicly, but a very good method is 
to have the members of the church pass around to 
tables at the front of the church during the service 
and there sign pledge-cards, filling in the amount 
they desire to give each week. If cards are not 
provided a paper may be used. Those who are 
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not present or who do not sign up at the time 
should be personally visited by members of the 
finance committee or others and encouraged to 
pledge. Some churches have no purposing at the 
church but organize teams of solicitors to make 
an every-member canvass of the church on a cer- 
tain day for pledges of the church’s support. 

Pledge-Card Form.—The following form is used 
by the Park Place Church of God in Anderson, 
ina: 


CHURCH OF GOD IN PARK PLACE 
ANDERSON, IND. 
TIN RIO coos eRe eae eee te SE 


From the present date until (date of close of fiscal 
year), or as long as I am a member of this congrega; 
tion, I purpose, the Lord helping me, to give for the 
support of the budget of the Church of God in Park 
Place, the following amount weekly: $.-......-.--::c0--- 


Methods of Collecting 


A finance committee, the stewardship obliga- 
tion, a well-planned church budget, and annual 
pledges by the members, are good but incomplete 
without a practical, workable system of collecting. 
Because of many cares the most liberal and con- 
secrated persons will forget, so neglect their giv- 
ing. Therefore a method of collecting is needed 
that will regularly remind members of their obli- 
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gation and make their offering as convenient as 
possible. 

Offering Envelop.—In a constantly increasing 
number of churches the weekly offering envelop 
is being used. These may be purchased in neat 
cartons, or card-board boxes, containing fifty-two 
envelops each, one for each Sunday of the year, 
with the date of the Sunday on the front of the 
envelop. Also there are blank spaces on the front 
of the envelop for the name of the offerer and for 
the amount enclosed. The date enables one to 
know exactly and at once to what date he has 
paid. Each Sunday morning the member encloses 
money or a check for the amount of his purpose 
and drops the envelop in the collection basket. 
The envelop is kept by the treasurer as a record 
that that member has paid his pledge on that date. 

Form of Envelop.—The printed matter on the 
face of the envelop may be arranged as follows: 


315 JUNE 27, 1926 JUNE 27, 1926 315 


CHURCH OF GOD IN PARK PLACE 
Anderson, Indiana 


WEEKLY OFFERING 


For Park Place Building Fund, Current, Church, and 
Sunday School Expenses, District and National 
Work, and Missions 


IN ING eons ease reer oe coor ar nena Daw eaene secoeavarecesewanecd (eee eee 
Bring with you to the Sunday morning service, sealed. 


Cuapter XIII 
LEGAL TENURE OF CHURCH PROPERTY 
Modes of Holding Church Property 


Great variety exists as to details in the pro- 
visions of the statute laws of the several States 
for the holding of the property of religious soci- 
eties or churches. However, but five general 
methods are in use. They are as follows: 


Individual Trustees.— According to this method 
certain of the members of the congregation, three 
or more in number, are elected to hold the prop- 
erty for the church and are legally its trustees. 
This method of holding church property has been 
much employed by unincorporated churches. As 
a rule the courts will protect the property rights 
of a church so holding its property. However, the 
provisions of State laws should be complied with 
in a particular case. Some States require as many 
as five trustees. 

Trustees as a Corporation—In some States, 
such as Maryland, Montana, and New Jersey, 
churches are authorized to elect trustees and these 
are incorporated under the laws of the State to 
hold the property for the church. 


Trustees Appointed by the Courts.—In some 
States, as in Virginia and West Virginia, trustees 
242 
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are appointed by the courts for the churches, to 
hold their property for them. 

The Church as a Corporation.— By this mode of 
holding church property, the churches themselves 
become incorporated by filing articles of associa- 
tion and by securing charters in accordance with 
statutes or general acts of the State legislature. 
This method is provided for in such States as 
Pennsylvania and Indiana and is a good method 
of securing the title to church property. 

Ownership by a General Church Agency.—The 
local property of the Roman Catholic Church is 
held by the bishop. In missionary work or be- 
cause of special internal conditions local congre- 
gations of the Church of God sometimes desire to 
have their property held by an agency of the gen- 
eral church such as the Board of Church Exten- 
sion and Home Missions or similar corporation. 
This method has some advantages, but it also has 
the disadvantage of removing the ownership of 
the property so far from the congregation that 
the independence of the congregation is liable to 
be lost. Also if such a practise were generally 
followed, such an amount of power would be 
placed in the hands of this general agency as 
would seem objectionable to many. 

A local congregation should consult a compe- 
tent attorney for information as to the statute 
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provisions for the tenure of church property in 
the particular State in which such congregation 
is located. The requirements of the State laws 
should be carefully observed. If a choice may be 
made among two or more methods, the method 
should be chosen for the holding of church prop- 
erty which best accords with the fundamental 
principles of the church as set forth in the first 
chapter. 


Trustees 


Appointment of Trustees.—The trustees of a 
local church should not be fewer than three nor 
more than nine. Usually they should be either 
five or seven. The number should be large or 
small in proportion to the size of the congregation 
and the value of the property with which they 
are entrusted. 

Trustees should bé persons not less than twenty- 
one years of age. They should be members of the 
congregation whose property they are to hold. 
In most of the States the statutory provisions re- 
quire that they be members of the church they 
represent. They should be persons with reputa- 
tion for uprightness, whom the church can freely 
trust. 

Trustees are civil officers when they are elected 
or appointed under the provisions of charters or 
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civil statutes. Therefore, when they are civil of- 
ficers they must be appointed or elected by the 
congregation according to the terms of the charter 
granted to the congregation by the State, or of 
the provisions of the law of the State governing 
the control of church property. These require- 
ments may be ascertained by consulting an at- 
torney. The foregoing rules apply both to the 
election of new boards and to filling vacancies on 
existing ones. 

Powers and Duties of Trustees.—The powers 
belonging to trustees of churches vary according 
to the laws of the different States. In some States 
they are mere title holders, in others they have 
full authority to manage the property. As civil 
officers, trustees should ascertain what are the 
limits of their powers, that they may know what 
they should do and what they should not do. If 
the law does not make them responsible to care 
for the property the congregation may give them 
that responsibility. In nearly all the States the 
statute provisions indicate that the trustees can 
sell or mortgage church property only when au- 
thorized to do so by vote of the congregation. 
Trustees can act with authority only as a board 
and when assembled in a regular or special meet- 
ing. The act of an individual trustee is not legal 
in itself. Trustees are responsible to the church 
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whether the church be incorporated or not. The 
church is over the trustees, and the trustees are 
not to rule the church either in its ecclesiastical or 
business affairs. The church may express its disap- 
proval of its trustees by refusing to reelect them 
when their terms expire. As trustees they do not 
have charge of the business of the church in gen- 
eral but only of its real estate and as its legal 
representatives. 

Organization of the Board of Trustees.—If trus- 
tees are civil officers, i. e., appointed in conformity 
with a particular statute having to do with the 
holding of church property, their constitution and 
by-laws and officers must meet the legal require- 
ments, which may be learned by consulting an 
attorney. Butif they are not elected or appointed 
by virtue of statutory or charter provisions, they 
should appoint from among themselves officers, 
including a president, secretary, and treasurer; 
also they should have a simple set of by-laws in 
addition to the by-laws of the church. These may 
be modeled somewhat after the form for the by- 
laws for the local church given in a preceding 
chapter. They should define membership, name 
officers and describe their duties and powers, give 
time of meetings, order of business, ete. 
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Incorporation of the Church 

A corporation is an artificial being created by 
the joint act of the State and of individuals called 
incorporators. It may be the result of a special 
act of the legislature of a State, or as is more com- 
mon, it may be formed under general laws of the 
State. <A corporation is invested by the State with 
specific powers, and it can legally act only within 
the limits of those powers. In some States the 
life of a corporation is limited by law. It is per- 
petual if not so limited. Religious corporations 
are not for profit, but for the promotion of relig- 
ion, and may be specifically for the maintenance 
of religious worship, or for missionary, educa- 
tional, or charitable purposes. 

Unless State laws provide for the holding of 
church property otherwise, there is a decided ad- 
vantage in incorporating a church for the safe 
tenure of its property. All the States except Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia provide for the incorpor- 
ation of churches. These two provide for holding 
church property by trustees. 

Church and Corporation Not Identical.—The 
church is an ecclesiastical or spiritual body, and 
as such is not a corporation, nor does it, as such, 
control the church property. The members of the 
spiritual body and of the business corporation 
may be the same in a great measure. Some may 
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be members of the spiritual body who are not 
qualified to be members of the corporation because 
they are not of legal age, or have not yet been ac- 
cepted as members of the corporation. The con- 
ditions for membership in such corporations are 
determined by statutes in many of the States and 
vary in different ones. Ordinarily the member- 
ship of the corporation may be determined accord- 
ing to the plan of determining membership in the 
business-meeting of the church as outlined in 
Article Three of the local church by-laws, in a 
preceding chapter. The corporation derives its 
existence from the civil power and has no author- 
ity over the ecclesiastical or spiritual body. It 
cannot properly determine questions of belief 
and practise, nor the membership of the church. 
It exists solely for the management of the busi- 
ness affairs of the church. 

Method of Incorporation.—The incorporation of 
a church must be effected in conformity with the 
particular requirements of that general law of the 
State under which provision is made for such in- 
corporation. When a corporation is organized 
under a general law of the State it is usually ef- 
fected by written articles of association duly exe- 
cuted by the corporators. In most States these 
articles must be filed with the Secretary of State 
or other officer. This officer thereupon issues a 
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charter, which is a document specifying the pur- 
pose of the corporation and granting its rights to 
do particular things. 

It is necessary that a corporation have a dis- 
tinctive name. A local Church of God would do 
well to have the words ‘‘Church of God’? in its 
corporate name, unless the words are not per- 
mitted by law in the particular State for use in 
a church corporation name. For further distine- 
tion it may be designated as ‘‘First,’’ or by the 
name of the place, street, or otherwise. 

The representatives of a church wishing to in- 
corporate should employ a competent lawyer to 
assist them in the writing of their articles of as- 
sociation and to engineer the entire process. This 
is the only proper and safe method to pursue. 

Officers and By-laws.— The officers of the 
church as such are not officers of the corporation, 
but the corporation officers must be duly elected 
to whatever office they may have in it. The offi- 
cers are usually a president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. The statutes providing for church in- 
corporation usually designate the officers, times of 
meetings, and qualifications of voters. Care should 
be taken that the organization be such as is har- 
monious with the principles of the New Testa- 
ment church. 
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How to Deed and Safeguard Church Property 

Wording of the Deed.—If the church or trustees 
are incorporated, then the name of that corpora- 
tion should appear in the deed as the name of the 
holder of the property. But if the title to the 
property is to be held by individual trustees, not 
incorporated, the names of each of the trustees 
should be given as trustees of the Church of God, 
giving its distinctive name and naming the place. 
Also the words should be added ‘‘and to their suc- 
cessors in office.’’ This portion of the deed should 
then read ‘‘To (Names of the trustees), Trustees 
of the Main Street Church of God, located at 1001 
Main St., (City), (State), and to their successors 
in office.’’ Care should be taken that the deed is 
properly executed and witnessed by a notary pub- 
lic and recorded at the County Recorder’s office. 

Conditional Deeding.— What has been said thus 
far has to do only with making sure the title of 
the property to the congregation and with insur- 
ing their control of it. This is important, but it 
is not sufficient protection. The property should 
be insured against being lost to the cause to which 
it was originally dedicated. Those who build and 
pay for a church may cease to be members of that 
congregation by death or change of location and 
those who later compose the church may be won to 
a foreign cause. A majority of a congregation 
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may at any time withdraw from the Church of 
God. Also a church-building may fall into disuse 
and fail to be used for the purpose for which it 
was originally intended by those who paid for it. 
Money given to a particular cause may not prop- 
erly be diverted to another cause, even if those 
who gave it should so desire. It has been given 
to the first cause and the donors no longer are at 
liberty to dictate as to its use. 

The only sure method by which those who give 
their money to pay for a church can insure that 
it will not be lost to the general cause is to have 
a conditional clause in the deed by which it is 
provided that the property will go to a board of 
the general church if the local church property 
ceases to be used for the work of the Church of 
God. Such a provision in the deed leaves the 
property and the management of it with the local 
church and the control of it can be lost by them 
only through its falling into disuse or through the 
congregation’s getting out of doctrinal harmony 
with the General Ministerial Assembly and 
through their being declared by that body to be 
so out of harmony. 

Clause for Conditional Deeding.—The condi- 
tional clause in the deed should immediately fol- 
low the words ‘‘ And to their successors in office,”’ 
as already given, and should read, ‘‘to have and to 
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hold so long as the local Church of God at (Ad- 
dress of place where church is located) maintains 
fellowship and doctrinal unity with the General 
Ministerial Assembly of the Church of God which 
meets annually at Anderson, Ind. In case this 
property falls into disuse, or if in the opinion of 
said General Ministerial Assembly, the local 
ehurch at (Address of place where property is 
located) is no longer in fellowship and doctrinal 
unity with the Church of God, as represented by 
its General Ministerial Assembly, this property 
shall go to, vest in, and become the property, in 
fee simple, of the Board of Church Extension and 
Home Missions of the Church of God, Anderson, 
Ind.’’ Congregations acquiring property should 
have this clause included in the deed. 
Congregations already owning church property 
should redeed their property conditionally accord- 
ing to the foregoing form. This should be done 
at once. After factions begin contending about the 
ownership of the church it is too late. To do this 
it is necessary first to cast their vote in favor of 
this conditional deeding at a business-meeting of 
the church. Then the trustees must deed the 
property to a third party, who may be one of their 
number, with the understanding that it is to be 
immediately deeded back to the church, the last 
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deed to contain the conditional clause just quoted. 
Both deeds should be recorded without delay. 

Adoption of the conditional plan of deeding 
need not be deferred or hindered because the prop- 
erty is encumbered with a mortgage. Even tho 
the property is mortgaged a conditional deed may 
be put into effect without in any way affecting the 
mortgage. 

This plan will effectually safeguard property 
against loss through abandonment or heresy, and 
so long as the congregation adheres to the original 
purpose for which purpose the property was ac- 
quired, no outside body has legal jurisdiction or 
authority over it. With many points in its favor, 
but this one objection can be raised against it— 
that property so deeded cannot be mortgaged or 
sold without the permission of the Board of 
Church Extension and Home Missions. But that 
this objection is more apparent than real is clearly 
shown in the following resolution, which was 
adopted by the Board of Church Extension and 
Home Missions in regular session June 14, 1924: 


RESOLUTION 


‘¢In view of the proposal that in order to prevent possible 
property loss, local churches be encouraged to deed their church 
property conditionally, so that whenever the General Ministerial 
Assembly decides that a particular local church ‘is no longer in 
fellowship and doctrinal unity with the Church of God as rep- 
resented by its General Ministerial Assembly,’ the property in- 
volved shall go to, vest in, and become the property, in fee 
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simple, of the Board of Church Extension and Home Missions of 
the Church of God, Anderson, Ind.; therefore, be it 


““ Resolved, That the Board of Church Extension and Home 
Missions of the Church of God make the following declaration of 
permanent policy: 


‘¢1, That it will claim no jurisdiction or authority over either 
the business or the ecclesiastical phase of the work of any local 
congregation whose property is so deeded. 


‘¢2,. That when there is no question raised as to a congrega- 
tion’s being in ‘fellowship and doctrinal unity with the Church 
of God, as represented by its General Ministerial Assembly,’ the 
Board of Church Extension and Home Missions will cooperate with 
that congregation whenever the transfer of property or other 
local business arrangements requires the signature of this Board. 
But the Board of Church Extension and Home Missions of the 
Church of God will under no circumstances assume any personal 
liability in the acquiring, encumbering, or disposition of any such 
property. 

“¢3. That this Board will make no claims to ownership of any 
loeal church property so deeded until after the General Ministerial 
Assembly of the Church of God, of Anderson, Indiana, shall have 
declared, the property forfeited to the Board and shall have in- 
structed the Board to take the necessary steps to secure pos- 
session of it. 


‘*4, That whenever the General Ministerial Assembly has de- 
elared a local church property forfeited to the Board of Church 
Extension and Home Missions, this Board shall, before deciding 
to sell the property, make investigation with the view of reestab- 
lishing, if it is possible and practicable, a congregation that is 
representative of the general body of the Church of God. If it 
becomes necessary to sell the property, the proceeds from the sale 
‘will be used by this Board in church extension work. 

OSG yee Si any local board of trustees of any Church of God, of 
any place, desires to encumber the property it holds, it may do 
so, if there be no question raised as to its congregation maintain- 
ing fellowship and doctrinal unity with the General Ministerial 
Assembly of the Church of God, which meets at Anderson, Indi- 
ana; in which case, the Board of Church Extension and Home 
Missions will grant its consent to such encumbrance. But it will 
stipulate that it assumes no personal liability. In all such cases 
the Board of Church Extension and Home Missions will endorse 
on any deed, or mortgage, or other instrument, ‘its consent to 
the execution of the within instrument and that it assumes no 
personal liability,’ and duly execute and acknowledge the same.’? 
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As this resolution shows, it will be the perma- 
nent policy of the Board of Church Extension and 
Home Missions to cooperate with the local congre- 
gation in every way consistent with the welfare 
of the cause. It will not interfere in matters of 
purely local interest. It is not intended that the 
Board shall benefit by this arrangement, but that 
it shall be a servant of the church working for the 
Church’s interests. The conditional plan of deed- 
ing is a safeguard for both the local and general 
Church, and is being urged solely from that stand- 
point. 

It is comparatively easy to effect the redeeding 
conditionally of a church property, provided it is 
done before any trouble arises in the congregation. 
First, call a church-meeting for the purpose of 
considering redeeding the property to make it en- 
tirely safe. Secondly, after the business-meeting 
is called to order, explain this ‘‘conditional deed”’ 
plan carefully, then pass a resolution authorizing 
the board of trustees to proceed to have it carried 
out legally. Thirdly, the trustees should lay the 
plan before a good lawyer and act as he directs. 
Care should be taken to have both deeds recorded 
without delay. 

As soon as the conditional deed has been ar- 
ranged, the Secretary of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension and Home Missions should promptly be 
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notified, so that he can keep an accurate record 
of all properties so deeded. This is important and 
by all means should not be neglected. 

General suggestions and advice will gladly be 
given by the Board of Church Extension and 
Home Missions; but because of laws varying in 
the different States, exact legal information 
-should always be obtained from a good local at- 
torney. 


CuapTrer XIV 
ERECTION OF CHURCHES 


Only occasionally does it happen that a church 
building committee has as many as one member 
who has had wide experience in planning and 
building churches or who has made a technical 
study of the many problems involved in the erec- 
tion of a modern church plant. This is due to the 
fact that in comparison with other classes of 
buildings but few church-buildings are erected, 
and the average local congregation has no occa- 
sion to build more than one in a lifetime. But be- 
cause of the great amount of money involved and 
its vast consequences to God’s kingdom blunders 
in building should positively be avoided. It is 
highly necessary that congregations, pastors, and 
building committees should give heed to the ac- 
cumulated findings which have grown out of gen- 
erations of the experience of many. The advice 
given in this chapter is such as has long been 
urged by church-extension boards and the highest 
authorities on the subject. 


Where and How to Build 


Location.—In selecting a site for your building, 
get the best possible. To get a bad location is to 
place a limit upon the work permanently. The 
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lot should be centrally located in a small town, or 
central to the part of the city in which it is lo- 
cated if in a large city. A corner lot is preferable, 
and it should be large enough to allow space about 
the building. A few hundred dollars should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of getting the 
proper lot. However, an unreasonable price 
should not be paid. Neither should a donated lot 
be accepted if poorly located. If a donated lot is 
accepted it is important to have a clear title with 
no reversionary clause to hamper the congrega- 
tion in the future. 

Some may think they can worship as well in 
one place as in another. It is not what a few indi- 
viduals think that should govern, but what the 
general public thinks that must be regarded. A 
merchant may decide he can enjoy keeping store 
on a back alley, but if he would succeed in busi- 
ness, he must locate on the main street. Do not 
build a very fine church in a community where the 
people live in very humble homes. They will feel 
more at home in a church more in keeping with 
their homes and will be more likely to attend it. 
Neither should a congregation build a very cheap, 
unsightly ‘‘shack’’ for a place of worship in a 
locality where the people live in the better-class 
homes, if possible to do otherwise. Their self- 
respect will probably cause them to go elsewhere 
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to religious services. Do not build a church in a 
disreputable neighborhood unless it be especially 
for the people of that community. Usually other 
people will not go there to services. Do not build 
a place of worship in a location remote from where 
the people live, but in a good central location. 
People went out into the uninhabited wilderness 
to hear John the Baptist and Jesus, but most 
preachers today do not have so much power to 
attract the crowds and must go to the people. 
Management of the Business.—The title to the 
property should be made sure to the congregation 
as set forth in the preceding chapter. The title 
should be examined by a competent person. The 
trustees and finance committee should manage the 
business and money affairs in a businesslike way. 
Itemized statements of collections and expense for 
building should be presented to the congregation 
at regular intervals. A building committee should 
be appointed to manage the building work of the 
congregation. It should be composed of persons 
with experience in business and in building con- 
struction, especially in construction of churches if 
possible. They should be persons of good judg- 
ment, whose judgment the congregation will trust. 
Architect—Employ a competent architect to 
plan the building if it is to cost in excess of ten 
thousand dollars. Get one who specializes in 
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church building if possible. Have him also super- 
vise the construction work. The cost of a good 
architect’s services is money well spent. An archi- 
tect should not be employed simply because he is 
known to the committee, because he is a local man, 
or because he offers his services cheaper than 
others. One does not employ the cheapest but the 
best surgeon for an operation when his life is at 
stake. The architect’s judgment should be trusted 
when he is once employed as the advice of a law- 
yer is taken to whom one goes for counsel. Yet the 
committee should have a fairly definite idea as to 
what they need both as to contents and appear- 
ance. They should study a good book on church 
planning and study good church plans. The floor 
plan is the matter of special importance and that 
which will determine in a measure the exterior 
design. Plan thoroughly before beginning to 
build and then avoid making changes. This 
will save expense. 


Planning a Church 


Beauty of Design.—The church-edifice should 
be neat and commodious and so far as the means 
of the people will allow, attractive and in good 
taste. It should never be a mere ‘‘shack,’’ but 
should be respectable according to the standard 
of respectability in the community where located 
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and of those who are expected to attend. This 
standard will be governed largely by the quality 
of the homes of the people. Well-to-do people 
will be repelled by an inferior place of worship, 
and likewise will the poor and uncultured often 
feel out of place and uneasy in a very rich and 
costly place. However, it should be remembered 
that the ‘‘fashionable”’’ church is always an abom- 
ination to God. Whether large or small, the 
church-building should be a solid, permanent 
structure. Brick, stone, stucco, or other masonry 
construction is preferable to wood construction 
both for durability and beauty. 

No precept or principle of Scripture requires 
that a church-edifice be perfectly plain and box- 
like, nor do the Scriptures prohibit such construc- 
tion as is pleasing in appearance. Costly struc- 
tures should be discouraged ordinarily, yet some 
mighty preachers have preached in such. Jesus 
preached in Herod’s Temple, one of the grandest 
buildings of ancient times; Chrysostom in the ba- 
silica Santa Sophia, at Constantinople; Savona- 
rola in the Duomo of Santa Maria, at Florence. 
A. pleasing effect may properly be sought in 
ehurch architecture as in building a residence. 
Furnishings and details of the structure should 
conform to the general style of architecture. To 
illustrate, windows of the Gothic type should not 
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be used in a building the general type of which is 
Grecian. 

Aims in Church Building.— How a church 
should be built is properly determined by the pur- 
pose, or rather purposes, it is to serve. The pur- 
poses a church-building will serve are likely to be 
very much what it is built to serve. The develop- 
ment of a local church is determined by the 
church-plant where it meets. Burroughs has said, 
‘¢Water poured into a vessel assumes the shape of 
the vessel, becoming round or square or otherwise 
according to the form of the receiving vessel. Not 
so quickly, and yet scarcely less really, a congre- 
gation is influenced by the building which it ocecu- 
pies.’’ 

A church-plant should include proper rooms 
for Sunday-school. If proper departments for the 
different grades of pupils are not provided when 
the church is planned, the religious-educational 
work of that congregation will be permanently 
doomed to inefficient methods, and because of a 
failure of adequate training of the children the 
growth of the congregation hindered. A church- 
edifice should be so designed that it will breathe 
an atmosphere of worship and those who enter 
will feel it is indeed the house of prayer. A 
preacher will preach better in a properly designed 
church-building than he will in another sort. And 
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the congregation will be more impressed with his 
preaching. Whether or not it be large or costly, 
the architecture of a church-building should be 
such as properly to represent the exalted cause 
for which it exists. 

Particular Features to be Considered. Because 
of the number of departments necessary to take 
eare of the variety of activities of the church, it 
is necessary that each of these activities be given 
consideration in planning and a judicious balance 
between them maintained. One aspect should not 
be allowed so large a place in planning as to ex- 
clude another. 

1. The main auditorium was almost identical 
with the church in years gone by, but now it is 
one of the features to be considered. Yet it is 
an important one. Usually the tendency is to build 
it too large in proportion to the plant generally. 
It should be somewhat larger than is necessary to 
accommodate the regular attendance in order to 
allow for a reasonable growth, but do not make it 
much larger than necessary for ordinary use in or- 
der to be able to seat the entire crowd one or two 
nights during the year at a revival-meeting, and 
thus deprive the Sunday-school of needed room 
throughout the year. Better let a few be turned 
away for lack of room. They will come back, and 
it is good advertising. A pulpit at the end of the 
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auditorium is better than a corner or side pulpit. 
A balcony is not very desirable, but if it is put in, 
it should be fairly low. The congregation should | 
not face the light. Large windows should have 
deeply stained glass. The question of lighting, 
heating, and ventilation should have serious con- 
sideration. 

2. The Sunday-school should be provided with 
separate rooms for the different departments. The 
ideal Sunday-school plant has not only an assem- 
bly-room for each department but small rooms 
adjoining for each of the classes, with solid walls 
between each. Often to save expense curtains or 
screens are used, but these are not very satisfac- 
tory. The Sunday-school department is very im- 
portant and should not be neglected in planning, 
as was formerly done. For this reason beware of 
following plans of older church-buildings, also do 
not buy old buildings without proper Sunday- 
school facilities. 

3. A suitable room for the young people’s meet- 
ing is important. It should be of suitable size 
and properly located. It may be used for the 
senior or young people’s department of the Sun- 
day-school also. 

4. Every church should have a baptistry and 
robing-rooms adjoining. The baptistry should 
not be under the platform where its use is possible 
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only through special preparation, but behind or 
at the side of the pulpit, with doors or curtains 
opening to the auditorium. Baptizing should be 
done at the regular services as there is need. 

5. The pulpit platform should not be placed in 
a small recess in the wall where the preacher will 
not have proper ventilation. It should be large 
enough that those occupying it will not be 
crowded or hampered for room. 

6. Ample choir space should be provided either 
behind or beside the pulpit platform. The pulpit 
platform should ordinarily not be used for the 
choir. The rows of choir seats should be raised 
at the back so all are in view of the congregation. 
The number of seats in the choir should be from 
one-twelfth to one-twentieth as many as in the 
auditorium. A choir-room ajacent to the choir 
space is desirable. 

7. In the better class buildings space should be 
planned for a pipe-organ whether it is to be in- 
stalled at once or not. Even if a congregation at 
present do not want one they or their successors 
may later. 

8. A room of sufficient size should be built for 
a library. Books placed there should be suitable 
for reading by the Sunday-school children and 
workers, members of the congregation, or for 
circulating library work. . This room may also be 
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used if needed for an adult classroom, for prayer- 
room, or for an inquiry room during revivals. 

9. A pastor’s study or administrative office is 
also needed in the modern church-plant. It should 
be located at such a point that it may be entered 
directly from the outside and with a door opening 
to the pulpit. 

10. A room near the main auditorium should be 
provided for use as a nursery where parents may 
take their babies when they disturb the services. 
This may be used during the Sunday-school hour 
as a classroom,.if needed. 

11. Toilet-rooms should be provided for men 
and women at opposite points in the building. 
These should be entered from a hall, not from 
another room. Also separate toilets for the 
Sunday-school children are desirable. 

The foregoing suggestions may be beyond the 
many small congregations, but they will serve 
even such as an ideal at which to aim. 


How to Get the Funds 


Incurring a Church Debt.—It is better that a 
congregation should build a small, inexpensive 
structure than one which is entirely beyond their 
pecuniary means. The latter should never be 
done. Some one has described this as belonging 
to ‘‘that species of speculation, stock-gambling, 
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and dishonesty in business against which the 
preacher in the church’s pulpit might be called 
upon to bear his witness.’’ See your way through 
before you begin and do not expect God to work 
a miracle to help you out, because he expects you 
to do your business on business principles. Neither 
should you expect the other churches to pay your 
debt. They usually have a burden of their own to 
earry. Do not try to build with faith; it takes 
money. You will probably have occasion to use 
all the faith you have at the best. Work and 
plan as if you expected no help from God, but 
pray and trust as if God were doing all of it. 
This is the way the efficient minister does in his 
preaching. Do not get into a close place and then 
call for others to help you out. Do not suppose 
that because another congregation has built a 
church at a cost of several thousand dollars you 
ean imitate them. Possibly that congregation 
contains several times as many wage-earners and 
more established, dependable members than does 
yours. They may have a better-developed finan- 
cial system than does your congregation. 

A small congregation probably not numbering 
more than a dozen, half of whom are not depend- 
able, should be especially careful about becoming 
deeply involved. Better in such a case seek first 
to build up the congregation before undertaking 
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any extensive building program. A building may 
stabilize a work, but if a congregation cannot get 
converts without a building, the probabilities are 
that little more can be accomplished with one. 
Yet do not cheat God by stingily building him a 
house so poor that you would not want to live in 
a dwelling of the same grade comparatively. You 
should not neglect to build as suitable a place of 
worship as the work of God requires if you are 
able to do it. Be willing to obligate yourself for 
God’s work as you do for your own affairs. 
Paying a Church Debt.—A church debt should 
be thought of as a business obligation that was 
made by the church and that must be paid by 
them. A congregation is fully as much obligated 
to pay its debts as is an individual. Common 
honesty requires the payment of a church debt by 
the congregation. The congregation is not only 
obligated as a whole, but each member of it in- 
dividually shares that obligation. This obligation 
is equally true whether you are legally responsible 
by having placed your signature on a note as 
endorsement or whether some other brother has 
taken that responsibility and you are not person- 
ally obligated in that respect. If you have helped 
make the debt you should help pay it. To become 
frightened and move away from the congregation 
does not relieve you. To deed your property to 
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your wife does not lessen your responsibility. To 
cease professing to be saved or a member of the 
congregation does not relieve you. Suppose the 
entire congregation should move away, or deed 
away their property, or backslide. The debt must 
still be borne by someone. And one cannot even 
be a respectable, honest sinner if he refuses to 
meet the responsibility he has assumed. If you 
have a debt, pay it. It is cowardly to do other- 
wise. If honesty is more desirable in one place 
than in another it is in paying for a place in which 
to worship the God of righteousness. 

But the foregoing is not the most exalted nor 
the best view to take of a church debt. Tho the 
payment of such a debt is a duty, yet it is also a 
blessed privilege. It is an opportunity to express 
our love for God by supplying our money for his 
house. David and Solomon in the long-ago 
counted it a privilege to build a house in which 
God might be worshiped, and Israel at Sinai gave 
more than enough to build the tabernacle. If we 
give of our means to God’s house and do it as unto 
him, he will richly bless our souls. 

It also is an opportunity to do good by provid- 
ing a place where others may come to worship 
God and hear the pure gospel preached. And even 
long after we are dead others may still be blessed 
and souls be saved because of the place of worship 
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we helped provide. Even tho one may not be 
called to be a preacher, yet in this he has an 
opportunity to work for God. God needs men of 
faith who will use their dollars for his cause. 

Still another benefit that often comes from pay- 
ing the church debt is that the congregation learn 
better how to give systematically by being com- 
pelled through circumstances for a few years to 
give a fair proportion regularly. Such a good 
habit if continued means much in future years for 
the cause of God. 

Do not expect to raise money by a call through 
the church paper or by appealing to other con- 
gregations or individuals throughout the country 
by letter. Such calls for a local chureh-building 
of which God’s people at large know nothing and 
in which they have no special interest bring prac- 
tically no response. The church throughout the 
nation will respond to a call for those interests 
which are nation-wide, such as the missionary 
work. The church in a State will similarly raise 
means for a State-wide interest, such as a State 
camp-ground. So likewise the proper way is for 
the local congregation to pay for those things that 
belong to its own work. Congregations near by 
may sometimes be interested in helping. 

No haphazard or uncertain method of raising 
money with which to pay a church debt should be 
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relied upon. It is a mistake to trust too much to 
the business men and general public of the com- 
munity for donations. Usually such help is given 
to any great extent only where an established con- 
gregation has inspired confidence through first 
doing much themselves. A big feature may be 
made of the dedication and on that occasion a 
special effort may be made to get cash offerings 
and pledges. But unless the church is the only 
one in the community it is unwise for a congre- 
gation to depend on much help even then beyond 
what they do themselves. 

A congregation should count on bearing their 
own financial burdens. Let them subscribe all 
they can as special donations for the building- 
fund before the building is erected. When it is 
built, they should pledge special donations for the 
payment of the debt. But the best and surest 
method is for each member to give at least a tenth 
of his income to the church budget. If wisdom 
has been used in making the debt, it can be paid 
by this means without special effort. This is the 
ideal method of paying a church debt. 

Sometimes a church-building can be bought 
very cheaply. In buying, the principles of this 
chapter should be kept in view as in building. 
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